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I. 
THE LORD'S SONG IN A STRANGE LAND. 

How shall we sing the Lord's song in a strange land ? 

Psalm cxxxyii. 4. 

[HE Lprd*s song — in a strange iamL It 
was the contrast, it was the incongruity, 
which perplexed thenu The captives in 
Babylon — that huge, unwieldy city, with 
its temple of the Chaldean Bel towering aloft on its 
eight stupendous stories to the height of a furlong 
into the sky — the Israelite exiles, bidden there to 
an idolatrous feast, that they might make sport for 
the company by singing to them one of their far- 
famed Hebrew melodies, for the gratification of 
curiosity or the amusement of the ear — ^how could 
it be done? The Lord*s song — one of those in- 
spired compositions of Moses or David, in which 
the saintly soul of the king or the prophet poured 
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itself forth in lowliest, loftiest adoration, before the 
one Divine Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier — 
how could it be sung, they ask, in a scene so in- 
congruous? The words would' languish upon the 
tongue, the notes would refuse to sound upon the 
disused harp. Such psalmody requires its accom- 
paniment and its adaptation — ^if not actually in the 
temple-courts of Zion, yet at least in the balmy 
gales of Palestine and the believing atmosphere of 
Israel. How shall we sing the Lord^s song in a 
strange land ^ # 

Let us ask. this question, and ponder the answer 
to it, in reference to our own poor eflforts to 
awaken heart and voice to the utterance of the 
Lord's song, whether of sadness or joy, in the 
services, here or elsewhere, of the Lord's house on 
the Lord's day. 

I say, whether of sadness or joy. For you ob- 
serve that this very Psalm, the 137th, in which the 
question is asked. How can we sing? is itself a song, 
one of the Lord's songs, still. Nothing can be 
mpro sad, nothing more desponding. It speaks of 
weeping* in the remembrance of Zion ; it speaks of 
harps hung upon the willows by exiles who have no 
heart . to use them ; and yet the very telling of 
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these sorrows, of this incapacity for song, is a song 
still. We chant it in our congregations now, hun- 
dreds and thousands of years after its composition, as 
one of the Church's melodies, as one of the Lord's 
songs. It gives us a striking example of the 
variety, of the versatility, of worship, even in that 
department which might seem to be all joyous, all 
praise. The very refusal to sing may be itself a 
song. Any real utterance of good thoughts, 
whether they be thoughts of gladness or thoughts 
of sorrow, may be a true hymn, a biie melody for 
the congregation, even though it may not breathe 
at every moment the very thought of all the wor- 
shippers. How shall we sing ? is itself a permanent 
hymn, an inspired song, for all the Churches. 

But now let us press upon our hearts this 
thought of the text — ^the difficulty of singing the 
Lord's song in a strange land. 

I. I cannot doubt that we have felt it — ^felt 
it, all of us — ^felt it, at times, despondingly. I 
cannot sing the* Lord's song. Difficult as I 
find it to pray — difficult to confess sin, difficult 
to ask for grace, difficult to perform any act 
of real heart-deep communion with the In- 
visible God — it is still more difficult, I find, to 
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praise; to perform that highest, that most un- 
selfish, that most self-forgetting of all offices of 
devotion, which is the telling forth, in the hearing 
of others, in the presence (we believe) of the 
Communion of Saints, dead as well as living — in 
the presence of Angels and Archangels, and of the 
spirits of just men made perfect — ^what God is, 
in act and in counsel, in power, wisdom, and love, 
in creation, redemption, and grace, in His Son our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and in His Spirit the Lord and 
Giver of life. This is praise. It is the adoration, 
it is the admiration, of God Himself. It is the 
telling forth what God is : it is the adoring con- 
templation, it is the admiring declaration, of all 
that He Himself has revealed to us of Himself, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. This it 
is, to sing the Lord's song. This is what we 
attempt when we come together to worship. 

Now is it not true that, in many senses, we, like . 
the Jewish exiles, have to sing the Lord's song in 
a strange land? If not a land strange to uSy then, 
all the more, strange to //—a land foreign, so to 
say, and alien to the Lord's song, 

(i) The very life which we live here in the 
body is a life of sight and sense. The things 
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which surround us, the things which press upon 
our notice, the things which we live amongst, and 
do, and require, every day, are, all of them, either 
visible and material, or, if not this, at least con- 
nected with earth and bounded by the present 
Everything else, eveiything immaterial and spiritual, 
has to be apprehended by an effort and an exer- 
tion. If we wish to realize heaven, if we wish to 
meditate upon eternity, if we wish to hold con- 
verse even for one moment with Jesus Christ, if 
we wish to ask something of God, it has all to be 
done by strenuous resolution; by drawing down, 
as it were, the blinds of the mind against the 
sights and sounds of our street, and opening the 
windows of the soul to let in the light of another 
world and the air of another being. All this is 
difficult And without this we cannot worship. 
The world of our common life is a strange land as 
regards the realization of God, and consequently 
the work of praise. Naturally we walk by sight — 
and to sing the Lord's song is possible only to 
faith. Faith is the soul's sight : faith is seeing 
the Invisible : this comes not of nature, and with- 
out this we cannot sing the Lord's song, because 
we are in a land strange to it 
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(2) Again, the feelings of the present life are 
often adverse to praise. The exiles in Babylon 
could not sing because they were in heaviness. 
God's hand was heavy upon them. He had a 
controversy with them for their sins. He had 
punished their long rebellion by a long captivity. 
The youngest man who was carried to Babylon 
could scarcely hope to see the seventy years of the 
predicted exile accomplished. Therefore, in addi- 
tion to the sense of strangeness, which presses 
upon every one in foreign travel, there were added 
these other things — the compulsion of an involun- 
tary exile, the hopelessness of a foretold period of 
exile, and (worst of all) the knowledge that that 
exile was a punishment, the hand of God laid upon 
them by reason of their sins. 

All this has to be remembered in explanation of 
this great despondency. How shall we sing the 
Lard's song^ when the very land in which we are 
bidden to make melody is a land in which we are 
to remain for a lifetime, and in which we should 
not be but for God's displeasure ? 

Now the feelings of many of us are in like man- 
ner adverse to the Lord's song. 

Some of us are in great sorrow. We htfve lost 
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a fiiend — ^we are in anxiety about one who is all to 
us — ^we know not which way to turn for to-mor- 
row's bread or for this day's comfort How can 
we sing the Lord's song? Let the merry-hearted 
praise God, we say — ^to us belongs rather heavi- 
ness and dejection of spirit 

I am not answering the question now — I am 
only stating it And yet I will not wait to say 
this to any sorrowing suffering brother or sister 
before me, Pour out your sorrows, if you have no 
joys to tell of, in the ear of God, and that too shall 
be a hymn — the utterance of sadness may be a 
song of Zion — ^like this 137th Psalm itself, which 
is nothing else but a lamentation, a lamentation 
over exile and punishment, and which yet we 
chant or sing just as if it were a paean. 

Nevertheless it is quite true that, in the common 
meaning of the words, the distressed and soirowful 
cannot sing the Lord's song. It would be an in- 
sincerity — ^it would not be an act of faith — ^if the 
depressed soul should profess itself joyfuL There 
is a depth of heaviness in which the soul cannot 
praise. Well, if it can pray! Well, if it can just 
say, 7^y wiliy O God^ he done! 

And there is another kind of soirow, still more 
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fatal, if it be possible, to the lively exercise of 
adoration. And that is, a weight and burden of 
unforgiven sin. Songs may be heard from the 
prison-cell of Philippi — songs may be heard from 
the calm death-bed, or by the open grave; but 
songs cannot be drawn forth from the soul on 
which the load of God's displeasure, real or 
imagined, is lying, or which is still powerless to 
apprehend the grace and the life for sinners which 
is in Christ Jesus. That, we imagine, was the 
difficulty which pressed upon the exile Israelite — 
that certainly is an impediment now, in many, to 
the outburst of Christian praise. 

(3) And again, there is a land yet more strange 
and foreign to the Lord's song even than the land 
of unforgiven guilt — ^and that is the land of un- 
forsaken sin. Suppose that a man is still tied and 
bound by the chain of a sin; suppose that a man 
has not yet found his release, where alone he can 
find it, from some habit of intemperance, sensuality, 
or wicked self-indulgence; do you imagine that 
that man can come hither, all in a moment, and 
feel his heart glow within him at the first note 
of the organ, or that he can, really and of a glad 
spirit, sing the Lord's song in the congregation ? 
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If the dread of God, the idea that God has not 
forgiven, makes a man dumb from this praise — O, 
much more does the dislike of God ; that dislike 
which comes with the feeling that I am determined 
still to resist Him, that I have taken my side 
against Him, and intend to sin on though I die 
for it ! 

These hints must suffice for the present as to the 
causes of the difficulty of praise. They are enough, 
more than enough, to account for it A body of 
flesh, a sense of unhappiness, a burden of sin, 
would stop the voice of praise anywhere, in any 
one. The land itself, so to say, is strange to it 

2. But, my brethren, there is a land, could we 
but reach it, where praise is, as it were, indigenous. 
In heaven praise is the universal tongue. In 
heaven, praise, which is the admiration of God, 
bursts forth spontaneously from all the blessed — 
it is their voice — ^they cannot speak but in praise. 
I will ask you, before we pass on, just to listen to 
one passage of Holy Scripture — ^the 5 th chapter 
of the Revelation of St John — which sets this fea- 
ture of the heavenly life before us in a very striking 
manner : — 

And when He had taken the book — ^when the Lamb 
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of God, the risen and glorified Saviour, had taken 
out of the right hand of God that roll of prophecy 
which contains the mystery of the Church's fortunes 
to the very end of time — ^then the four living crea- 
tures ^ representatives of Creation, and the four and 
twenty elders^ representatives of the Church, /a^ 
dovm before the Lamb, having every one of them 
harps y and golden vials fuU of odours ^ which are the 
prayers of saints. And they sang a new song^ sayings 
Thou art worthy to take the look^ and to open the 
seeds thereof : for Thou wcLst skun^ and hast redeemed 
us to God by Thy blood out of every kindred and 
tongue and people and nation : and hast made us 
unto our God kings and priests: and we shall reign 
on the earth. 

And not they only. 

/ beheldy and I heard the voice of many angels 
round about the throne — ^themselves too, St. Paul 
seems to say, not mere spectators or auditors of the 
mystery of the human redemption, but concerned 
in it, in some unspeakable way, as to the gathering 
together of all things in Christ' — and the number of 
them was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thou- 
sands of thousands: saying with a hud voice^ 

(i) Eph. L lo. iii. xo. 
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Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power y 
and richeSy and wisdom, and strength, and honour, 
and glory, and blessing. 

And even this exhausts not the diapason of 
celestial praise. The creation itself, St Paul says 
again', is groaning and travailing in pain together 
until now, waiting for the manifestation of the sons 
of God. Therefore it also, concerned and inte- 
rested, by anticipation at least, in the progress of 
the work of reunion in Christ, joins here the mystic 
song — Every creature which is in heaven, and on 
the earth, and under the earth, afid such as are in the 
sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying, Bless- 
ing, and honour, and ^ory, and power, be unto Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for 
ever and ever. 

Praise, the Lord's song, is the very tongue and 
language of heaven. On earth, we have seen, that 
is a foreign tongue : the land is strange to it : and 
we have asked Why ? But the question now taJces 
another form. Heaven is not strange to it : the 
Lord's song is natural, is universal, there. But 
how shall we sing it? May not heaven be a 
strange land to us, though it is the native land 

(i) Rom. viii. 19, ts. 
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of the Lord's song ? We cannot sing the Lord's 
song in a strange land ; and the land which is not 
strange to the song, may be a strange land to us. 
The Lord's song will sound for ever in heaven; 
but shall we be there to sing it ? 

!My brethren, it takes a lifetime — often, alas! 
more than a lifetime — to make heaven our own 
land. O how many things go to this! What a 
multitude of tears and sorrows, of falls and risings 
again, of resolutions and repentances, of prayers 
and watchings, of communions and communings 
with the Unseen 1 Long indeed, for every one, 
heaven is a far countiy. We know no one there. 
We have not one friend, or not the One Friend, 
whose presence, known to be there, and felt to be 
here also, shall make it a home for us. Sometimes, 
in our best moments, we have felt our desires go 
forth after it We have even said, O that I had 
wings like a dove ! for then would I flee away thither 
and be at rest. And yet, when we have tried to 
grasp it, we have been like the hungry man dream- 
ing that he eateth, and he awaketh and his soul 
hath appetite ^ We have still no homelike feeling 
towards the land for which we pray that it may 

(s) Itauh xziz. 8. 
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come to us. We shall never ^ow how to sing the 
Lord's song there, unless something occurs first to 
prevent its being a strange land. 

This then is the thought for us. How shall 
heaven, the land of the Lord's song, ever become 
our country, the land of our rest and of our 
home? 

Something, I know, may be done towards it by 
the possession of earthly friends there. Every 
dear pledge laid up there — ^the sweet child, early 
taken from the evil to come, and permitted to sing 
there in the spirit songs practised here in the body ; 
the beloved brother, perfected through suffering; 
the honoured sainted mother, taken home to her 
Saviour, afler being to a whole household below a 
light, a stay, and an example — each one helps. At 
last we may become so rich in these treasures 
above, that it seems but a step for us, as we are, 
into the joy and the peace which is at God's right 
hand for ever. 

And leaders and guides too, whether of the 
Church of old time, or of the Church of the present 
— ^ministers by whom we believed, or saints and 
mart3nrs and Apostles, whose names are the inherit- 
ance of the faithful — these also, men once of like 
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passions as we are, yet refined and transformed by 
grace into the likeness of Jesus — ^these also help to 
make the thought of heaven less strange, and the 
hope of heaven less impossible, than without them. 
What they were, we are ; what they are, we, by the 
same grace, may be. 

But, my brethren, though these things may help 
nature in the conception of the Unseen, not any of 
these, nor all of them, will enable us to sing the 
Lord's song in a land where it is the language. 
Not thus, not by human relationships, not by 
trusting in earthly guidances, were they made what 
they are how — ^inheritors through faith and pa- 
tience of God's promises. It was by quite another 
and different process. There is one Person, but 
one, whose presence is heaven. God Himself, 
God in Christ. Where He is, there is heaven. 
Heaven means — ^we have no other definition of it— 
where God is. Then, if heaven is to be our land, 
it must be by our knowing God — God in Christ. 
We must know Him in His holiness, as the God of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity. We must 
know Him in His love, as giving His only-begotten 
Son that we might live through Him. We must 
know Him in His power, as the Resurrection and 
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the Life, able to re-create in His own image those 
who have most utterly lost and sullied it. We must 
know Him in His ever present help, as the Com- 
forter of them that are cast down, and the Orderer 
of all circumstances in the life, inward and outward, 
of them that believe. Then we shall be no 
strangers, then we shall find no strangers, in the 
land that is very far off', because it is the land where 
we shall see the King in His beauty, and praise 
Him for ever with joyful lips. 

And this is the doctrine, the blessed life-giving 
revelation of that long series of holy and comforting 
commemorations which we sum up in the one word 
Trinity, or Tri-unity, and make it designate all the 
Sundays of one half of our Christian year. For 
what says to us that one word ? It says this — ^The 
King of that far land came to us, in the wonder of 
His Incarnation, that He might make us know 
Him as one of ourselves. He took upon Him our 
fleshy with all its natural weaknesses, wants, and 
temptations ; in that flesh He lived through infancy 
and childhood, through boyhood and youth, on to 
middle age, with all its toils of hand and head, and 
all its sufferings of heart and body ; in that flesh 

(x) Iniah zxsiii. Z7« 
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He died a most torturing death, amidst a desolation 
and desertion, a mental distress and a spiritual 
darkness, such as never happened to any one, on 
purpose — there were other reasons, but this was 
one reason—- on purpose that He might make us 
feel at home with Him, that He might enable us to 
say, and to say with deepest truth, That other world 
can be no strange land to me, for do I not know 
its King? have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord'? 
has He not taken upon Him my nature? yea, has 
He not borne my griefs and carried my sorrows, 
endured the chastisement of my peace, and become 
the Intercessor for my transgressions ? 

And then, having so done, in virtue of that 
sacrifice and that sin-bearing He has re-entered that 
other world ; He has gone abroad, so to speak, to 
prepare a place for me in that otherwise strange, 
but now no longer strange land, where I shall soon, 
God being my helper, see His face, and be separated 
from Him again no more for ever. And to bring 
me there He has sent down upon me His Holy and 
Blessed Spirit, that I may have the law of that land 
written betimes upon my heart, and so be ready, 
when I arrive there, worthily to live my citizenship. 

(i) X Cor. ix. X. ' 
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Thus shall I be able to sing the Lord's song, 
because it will not be any more for me a strange 
land! 

Meanwhile — for what of the present? — ^mean- 
while we will practise for it as we can. We must 
lay the foundation of all our worship in a deep 
personal devotion. We can never sing the Lord's 
song, even here below, intelligently or spiritually, 
until we know the Lord. He reveals Himself in 
Jesus Christ There, in that Divine Person, made 
known to us in the Gospels in word and act, made 
known to us yet further in the Epistles in counsel 
and doctrine — ^in that Divine Person, studied, 
believed in, sought, loved, lived for — seeing Him, 
we see the Father' — ^we know God — ^we are in- 
structed for the kingdom, we are made wise unto 
salvation. No mare strangers and foreigners^ we 
become feUow-citizens with the saints^ and of the 
household of God*. Then can we sing the Lord's 
song, even here, not in a strange land 

For this, my brethren, we must be educated. 
Jt is a long and a trying process. Life itself is 
only just long enough to educate us for God's 
eternal praise. Everything which befalls us in life 

(z) Joho ziT. a. (t) Eph. u. 19. 
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is part and parcel of that discipline— of that educa- 
tion for eternity. Every Institution by which we 
seek to train others for their true life — ^whether it 
be the life begun here, or the life consummated 
there — ^has this for its object, to enable the genera- 
tion that is to replace us to praise the Lord\ It is 
so with that young Institution which I commend to 
your bounty to-day'. Regard it as a sacred legacy 
to the Parish in which it standi. Foster its growth 
— ^provide for its Services — ^secure its stability. Let 
me go with the comforting thought that your 
liberality ta<iay has given it maintenance for a 
year in prospect ! So turn to good account these 
weeks of anxious parting. So answer the question, 
Ifow shall we sing the Lord's song in a strange 
land? 

Sunday Morning, 
ytUy XI, 1869. 

(X) PMlm cii. z8. 

(1) A School-Chnrch lately opeaed in Manh Gale, a remote dii. 
trictofthePazialu 




II. 
THE PLACE OF FEAR IN THE GOSPEL. 

Happy is the man that feareth alway. Pkoy. zxviii. 14. 
Perfect love casteth out fear, i John iv. 18. 

RECEIVED a request not long ago 
from a correspondent (unknown to me) 
in America, that I would take an op- 
portunity of writing something upon 
the office of Fear in the Christian system. It 
has seemed to me to be a topic not unworthy 
of a place amongst the subjects of these last Ser- 
mons. For the place of Fear in the Gospel is 
not easy to define, and yet it is most necessary, 
most urgent, to fix it. Let us take it for our text 
this evening; praying, as we do so, that God's 
blessing may rest in a special manner, as upon 
each one, so upon this one, of our latest com- 
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munings together in this holy and beautiful house 
of His worship. 

/ wiU forewarn you^ Christ says, whom ye sJuUl 
fear^. 

There is, then, a place for Fear in the Gospel 

Some readers of the Bible, some preachers (even) 
of the Gospel, have thought that Fear was a dan- 
gerous, was even a forbidden principle, under the 
Dispensation of the fulness of times'. They have 
made this one of the chief points of difference 
between the Law and the Gospel They have set 
my two texts at variance with each other. Happy 
is the man that fearetk alway, says the Old Testa- 
ment. Perfect love casteth out fear ^ is the language 
of the New. There is a contrariety, an intended 
contrariety, they have argued, between the two. 

This is a hasty inference. Our Lord says. Fear 
Him whuhy after He hath killed^ hath power to cast 
into hell; says it to His disciples — says it to those 
whom in the very same sentence He calls His 
friends^; and St Paul bids his Philippian converts, 
of whom he has nothing to say but in praise, to 
work out their own salvation with fear and trem- 

(I) Luke xii. 5. (a) Eph. i. zob 

(3) Luke Kii. 4. 
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bling* ; and St Peter commends b. chaste conversa- 
tion coupled with fear^ ; and even St John, who 
speaks of perfect love casting out fear^ yet uses this, 
in the Revelation, as a description of the faithful — 
them thcUfear Thy name^; tells of the Angel flying 
in the midst of heaven, carrying the everlasting 
Gospel, as saying with a loud voice. Fear God^ and 
give glory to Him */ and makes this one part of the 
song of Moses the servant of God, and of the 
Lamb, to be sung hereafter by those who shall 
stand upon the sea of glass, having the harps of 
God— Who shaU not fear thee, O Lord^ f 

And some of those passages of Scripture which 
seem most clearly to forbid fear in a Christian are 
seen, by one who knows the original language, to 
be entirely beside the mark of such a doctrine. 
God hath not given us, St. Paul says to Timothy, 
the spirit of fear ^ ; but the Greek says, God gave 
us not a spirit of cowardice. And when, in the 
last Book of the Bible, the fearful are placed 
foremost amongst those who have their part in 
that lake of Are which is the second death, it is 
again, in the original language, the cowardly who 

(x) Phil.Ji. Z9. (a) x Pet. iti. s. (3) Rev. xi. x8. 

(4) Rev. sir. 7. (5) Rev. zv. 4. (6) i Tim. i. 7. 
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head the black list of the uhbdieving^ and abomin- 
abUy and murderers^ and idolaters^ and all liars^. 

Fear has a place in the Gospel, may we but find 
it Indeed it is an old remark, that every natural 
principle of our minds — every true inborn feeling 
in these hearts of oiu-s— desire, aflfection, devotion, 
even anger, even indignation, hatred itself — ^has an 
object assigned to it — is not to be crushed and 
trampled out, only to be re-directed — in that new 
and latest utterance of God to His creatiu-es, 
which is the Gospel of grace and salvation. So 
it is, certainly, with Fear. 

Fear is not the whole of Religion. Some people, 
some even Christian people, have made it so, and 
suflfered greatly in consequence. Ever3rthing, with 
them^ has turned upon it. They have never 
grasped, they have never taken home to them- 
selves, ike exceeding great love*. Their worship has 
been the prostration of a slave — the perpetual 
putting off of the shoe, because the place where 
they stood was holy — ^instead of the drawing nigh, 
with reverence indeed yet with confidence too, for 

(i) Rev. xxi. 8. 

(a) Exhortation in the Communion Office i And to ike end ihatwa 
dumid altoay remember the exceeding great love of our Matter and 
only Saviour, 6<. 
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an act of filial communion and converse with a 
God revealed to us in His Son. And when they 
came to die, when they must enter within the veil 
and see face to face, still perfect love could never 
swallow up fear — they had no real earnest desire to 
depart and to be with Christ, which is far better'. 

There was something amiss in such cases. For 
we speak, not of those whom neglected or cherished 
sin separated from their God, but of those whose 
life was the search after Him, and whose very souls 
thirsted for His manifested presence. Something 
there must have been — some misreading of the 
Word or of themselves, some defect of early train- 
ing, or some depressing influence of bodily disease 
— to account for an experience so gloomy, a di&- 
cipleship so irresponsive to the Divine Master's love. 

But in these cases we may hope that there is a 
blessed surprise of love in store for souls which 
here lived too much, lived even blameably, in the 
darkness of mistrust and self-suspicion. As they 
emerge out of that thick gloom which we, the 
living, call life, into a world where there is neither 
puzzle of intellect, nor oppression of the world, 
nor assault of the devil, any more for ever; they 

(i) Phil. i. tj. 
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learn, as in a moment, how much better God was 
to them than they felt or saw, and doubtless re* 
proach themselves — if reproaches there be in that 
land of love — ^with having done Him little honour 
by their self-made, self-imposed apprehensions. 
God will condemn no man for not having made 
himself as happy here as he might have done, 
whether in outward things or in spiritual Rather 
will He delight in unfolding to His much-tried 
servant the boundless store of His purposes and 
His promises — saying, as He beholds him revelling 
in the new-found happiness. There he had his evil 
things — now he is comforted! 

How shall it be, my brethren, with another class — 
with those who have banished fear altogether from 
their religion, not by that perfecting of love which 
St John speaks of, but by a refusal to read any- 
thing in their Gospel but that which was instantly 
bright, indiscriminately alluring ? We tremble, we 
ought to tremble, for persons who so read the love 
of God as to make it an excuse for confident, 
blind, presumptuous walking. When we hear a 
man say, / am safe — I am saved — I am sure of 
my crown; nay — ^for this, too, is heard amongst 
us — / am sinless and perfect; we cannot but 
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compare these expressions with some which lie 
foil in view in the Bible ; we think of St. Paul 
saying, Not as though I had already attained^ or 
were already perfect— I follow after ^ if that I may 
apprehend— Lest^ after having preached to others^ I 
myself should be a castaway — Let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall^ ; or of St. John 
writing, If we say that we have no sin^ we deceive 
ourselves'; or of One greater still than either, who 
makes this the prayer of him who goes down to his 
house justified, God be merciful to me the sinner^ 
The time never comes, never ought to come, in 
this life, when the believer in Christ can dispense 
with his Master's caution. Watch and pray ^. Happy 
is the man thatfeareth ahuay. 

If now we try to grapple closely with the very 
question itself. What is the place of Fear in the 
Gospel 7 we must begin by guarding ourselves 
against one great confosion. 

The object of fe^ may be either a thing or a 
person. 

I. We fear a thing which, being possible, is also 
undesirable or dreadfol. We do not fear that 



(i) z Cor. ix. 37. z. Z2. Phil. iil. za. (2) z John I. 8. 

(3) Lake zriii. Z3. (4) Matt. zzri. 4Z. 
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which is impossible ; we do not fear that which is 
pleasant or neutral. 

If then there be anything which is in God's 
sight evil for us, and which yet God knows that we 
may incur, then that thing is a proper object of the 
afifection of mind called Fear, and nothing in the 
Bible, properly read, can forbid our fearing it. 

In proportion, indeed, as a man has less cause 
to expect this evil thing to befall him, in the same 
degree will his fear of it become less lively, less 
active. In this way, fear may come at last to be 
silenced or conquered within him, even as all fear 
of this kind will be finally cast out when once ^ 
man finds himself safe from all peril for ever in 
heaven. But this is because the evil thing can no 
longer touch him, not because it is not still evil 

Our own Prayer-Book, commenting in the Cate- 
chism upon the Lord's Prayer, bids us call three 
things evil — not pain, not sickness, not loss, not 
bereavement, not even natural death — ^but just 
these only: (i) Sin and wickedness ; (2) Our ghostly 
enemy; (3) Everlasting death. 

These three things then are the proper objects 
of Gospel fear. 

I cannot call a man a coward — I cannot think 
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he is one of the fearful spoken of among the lost — 
because he fears Sin, 

Doubtless there is a Divine trust, a Christian 
confidence, which may in the end cast out this 
fear as an active element of distress or suffering. 
When a man has had long experience of the power 
of grace in enabling him to struggle against And to 
overcome his own sins, he may be so sure of his 
refuge, so strong in his armour, that, practically, 
he does not live in fear even of these. But so 
long as we are in the midst of the fiay — so long as 
we are reminded, day by day, how difficult it is to 
conquer, how difficult even to fight — so long I 
cannot counsel freedom from fear. I think hope- 
fully of the man who confesses that he dreads his 
sins ; that he regards with alarm, even with terror, 
the injection of one of the devil's darts; that he 
trembles lest he should be caught off his guard, 
and can never, sleeping or waking, resting or work- 
ing, lose the feeling that some ugly thing may show 
itself about his path or about his bed. I count all 
these signs of good and not of evil. 

So is it with the fear of what Scripture calls the 
second death. It is the fashion to speak lightly of 
hell, as of some laid ghost or dispossessed demon. 
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I know not where in the Word of God this nine- 
teenth century has found the confutation of an ever- 
lasting death. I hear Christ Himself speak of it with 
solemn emphasis. / wUlforwam you whom ye 
shall fear : fear Himy who^ after He hath killed ^ 
hath power to cast into hell: yea^ I say unto you^ 
Fear Him. It is the way in which God commonly 
brings men to their first convictions. The thou^t 
that this sin, which is visibly desolating my home, 
consciously destroying my peace, will also in due 
time, if it hold me to the end, bring me to hell-fire — 
I cannot call it a fancy. I see that it is so true to 
Scripture, I see that it is so true to experience, I 
see that it is so powerful (under God) to the pull- 
ing down of the stronghold of the strong one 
armed, that I cannot echo the jest, I caimot join 
in the mirth, which it seems to suggest to some 
minds. I am afraid of hell — and if this were my 
chief fear, I should count it not a cowardice but a 
coiu:age I 

I have said, and I would repeat it, that, in this 
case as in another, fear, as an active apprehension, 
may eventually be cast out. Let a man lay hold, 
with all his might, upon Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified — ^let him call in that mightier One, that 
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One mightier, to be his help and his strength day 
by day — ^let him sprinkle upon his conscience that 
blood for sprinklings^ and invite, entreat, constrain 
into his soul this Almighty Spirit of grace — ^he will 
lose, I know, by degrees, that first wild, unreason- 
ing, yet most just terror of the undjdng worm and 
the unquenched fire : but this will be, not because 
the things themselves cease to be believed in, but 
because he is acquiring a firm hope in One who 
can avert them from him. This is the effect of the 
Christian, the spiritual life, in reference to the fear 
of things, 

\jt\. me say, before I pass on, how contemptible, 
in the face of *diese fears, become those other dreads 
which occupy, which pre-occupy, the hearts of the 
children of time. O, when I hear a man asking, 
What will the world say f or when I perceive, 
without hearing it confessed, that sort of poor 
grovelling timidity which holds fast so many of us 
— ^bounding our very horizon of hope and duty by 
the narrow estimate of men that must die, and 
making us regard even sin itself as chiefly formid- 
able in its aspect towards the praise or censure of 
this world — ^how can I refiain from wishing that a 

(i) Heb. xU. 14. I PM. i. •• 
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ministry of godly fear might be exercised towards 
that cowardy awakening him first to a fear of the 
really terrible, and so drawing him towards, and at 
last into, that revelation of love and holiness which 
is vouchsafed to us in the Gospel ? 

2. We have spoken of the fear of things — if, in- 
deed, we may describe by so inadequate a term 
the terrible realities of sin and temptation and 
eternal death. But there is a fear also oi persons. 
In some respects nearly allied to the other — ^as 
where we dread the arrival of a judge who is to try 
us, and whose sentence must certainly bring after 
it imprisonment or execution. There it is scarcely 
the person — it is simply the instrument of the thing 
^-which is really the object of the fear. 

So may it be, so it commonly is, in the first 
stages of a religious conversion, even towards God 
Himself. The feeling of the sin-stricken soul to- 
wards its God is rather a fear of things than of 
a Person. The man thinks of God just as the 
imprisoned murderer, hearing the trumpet of the 
assize, thinks of his Judge \ not chiefly as of One 
who has a mind and a will and a spiritual judg- 
ment and an omniscient discernment, but rather 
as of One whose business it is first to unravel his 
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guilt, and then to consign him to the tormentors. 
I call this the dread of a thing rather than the fear 
of a person. I scarcely recognize, thus far, any- 
thing more than that which was spoken of 
above. 

The fear of God as a Person — even the dread of 
God as a Person — is essentially of a higher order. 
To feel that there is One above me« a living Being, 
to whom I am accountable, if it be but as my 
Judge — to whom I am something, if it be but as a 
malefactor and a victim — ^there is something ele- 
vating in the very conception. It raises me at once 
above this low atmosphere of smoke and disease, 
and brings me, if it be but into the lowest of the 
three or the seven regions, the very lowest of which 
is a dignity and a sublimity. If only the idea of 
God as an existing, thinking, willing, acting Person 
can be made real to me, so that I may feel myself 
henceforth thinking, speaking, acting, not down 
here, but up there — ^not out of sight, not out of 
notice, but in full view of some One whose mind 

r « 

is wisdom and whose will is right — there is some- 
thing gained already ! O, how many, think you, 
of the world's words would be spoken, and of 
earth's acts done, if there were such a mind in us 
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all as could recognize the being and the presence 
and the knowledge and the judgment of God ? 

But you will clearly see, on the other hand, how 
much room there is, beyond ihis point, for St 
John's doctrine of progress, and even of revolution, 
in this part of the soul's life. It is something — ^it is 
better far than brutal insensibility, it is better far 
than low worldly regards, it is better far than 
eating and drinking^ far to-morrow we die^ — that 
a man should fear God; that he should make 
God an object, a reason for doing this an^ avoid- 
ing that, lest peradventure God should be dngry 
with him — ^lest He should bend His bow and send 
him quick to judgment But this, if it stop here, 
is the religion of natmre— of Men nature — of the 
thing made and comipted crouching beneath the 
hand of the Maker ; it is scarcely the religion even 
of law — ^for the law itself gave many glimpses, fitful 
but encouraging, of a Divine heart that could feel 
and a Divine grace that could comfort This mere 
dread, though it is a higher thing than indifference, 
is no part of the Gospel 

From this kind of fear, the convinced man, if he 
yields himself to Christ's teaching, will pass on into 

(x) t Cor. XV. ji. 
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a higher. And it is in reference to this step that 
there is the greatest need of Christian guidance. 

Some men pass by one boimd from terror to 
assurance. They are told that there is no real 
Gospel faith, until they feel themselves forgiven — 
until they fed themselves signed and sealed for 
heaven. Thus the heart of the righteous is often 
made sad, whom God has not made sad \ thus the 
hands of the wicked are sometimes strengthened, 
that he should not return from his evil way\ For 
indeed the question is not what I feel, but what 
Christ has done. If there is fsiith to bring me to 
Christ's feet, for instruction and help and salvation, 
there is the faith which Christ looks for, the faith 
of God's elect It is well in most cases if this be 
alL It is better than that a man should all at once 
write himself safe, and begin to talk loudly and to 
walk loosely. Where the Christian life has had its 
most wholesome, its most effectual development, it 
has commonly been manifested, for years, rather in 
an earnest struggle with real sin, in a diligent use of 
the means of grace, in a humble heart-deep thirsting 
after God's favour and presence, than in a sudden 
confidence, a positive assurance, or a hot zeaL 

(i) Exek. siii. sa. 
D 
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There is a stage of predominant godly fear, which 
cannot be overleaped without the greatest peril of 
perdition. 

We do not speak of a spirit of bondage, making 
a man crouch before God as his hard, stem task- 
master. Not of a life of toilsome unloving labour, 
which hopes in the end to make God its debtor, 
and to enter, as the wages of work 4one, the ever- 
lasting habitations. There is no trace of Gospel 
fear in all this. But that humble, filial reverence, 
which never forgets or slights the distance between 
the Creator and the creature — ^which counts it 
honour enough to have been redeemed, and refuses 
to press boldly forward, as an equal, into the pre- 
sence-chamber of the Redeemer — ^which holds its 
blessings with a thankful tenacity, and will not risk 
the dropping or the slackening of one of them — 
which, to . use St. Paul's words, herein eocercises 
itself day by day, to have always a conscience void of 
offence both toward God and toward man ' — ^this is 
a Christian grace : if there be yet one higher, it 
must be sought, and it must be fostered, not in 
the abandonment but in the strengthening of 
this. 

(x) Acts xziv. x6. 
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Perfect love^ St John writes, casteih cut fear; 
but it is that sort of fear which hath torment: it 
is not the fear of the obedient disciple, it is not 
the fear of the dutiful son; it is the fear of the 
bondman, of the criminal, of the condemned. 

Of all love, that is the most beautiful, that is 
the most lovely, which is the gradual produce of 
the godliest fear. It springs not out of the for- 
getfulness but out of the experience of what I am 
and of what God is. It is the offspring of truth, 
not of excitement It is no sentimental dream, 
no highly-coloured fancy, no one-sided view of 
God's revelation ; it takes in all the truth, and is 
founded upon a rock. 

When a man has lived for long years in the 
pursuit of God — ^when he has brought his life by 
daily self-discipline, into a condition of habitual 
watchfulness — then, as the fear of falling away 
becomes less and less predominant, there takes 
its place, by little and little, that absolute one- 
ness of will with the wiU of God, of which it has 
been boldly yet beautifully written that then, then 
at length, self-indulgence itself may become a 
virtue. In that man fear has indeed been cast 
out, not by carelessness, but by love ; in him, at 
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last, as God's free gift to a life of godly reverence, 
in him verily is the lave of God perfected^, 

God grant, my brethren, to each one of us, that 
r^ular progress, that gradual growth, that passing 
from grace to grace and from glory to glory, which 
is His best blessing to His children. May He 
save us alike from that stagnation of soul which 
is spiritual death, and from that heat and bluster 
of • excitement which is always disease and some- 
times delusion. May He make us willing to bear 
in our day, as others have borne before us, the 
trying experience, not of a sudden flash of meteoric 
illimiination, but of that slower, less brilliant, yet 
far safer dawning, of which this is written — ^that 
it shineth more and more unto the perfect day, 

I am commending to-day to your Girisdan 
bounty a School-Church, or Church-School, erected 
some three years ago in a distant quarter of the 
Parish. It has answered all our hopes, as regards 
the number of its scholars. About a hundred 
children have been present Sunday by Sunday — 
scarcely fewer week-day by week-day — ^for instruc- 
tion in the things of time and the things of 

(i) t Joha ii. s« 
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eternity. At this moment, its Sunday servicei 
with the Holy Communion, is being celebrated, 
amidst a population before unfavourably situated 
for attendance upon any public ordinances of the 
Church. Hitherto we have been enabled to sup- 
port the School and the Church, without any 
subscription-list, by this one annual almsgiving. 
But the bounty of this evening must far exceed 
that of the morning, if this hope is to be realized 
once again. The utmost economy cannot bring 
the expenditure within thirty or five-and-thirty 
pounds a year, in addition to the weekly pay- 
ments of the children. I beg you, with great 
earnestness, not to be wanting to us at this crisis. 
Let the pathetic charge of Jesus in both its parts — 
Feed my sheep — Feed my lambs — ^be audible and 
persuasive to your hearts to-night 1 

Sunday Evening, 
yuiy II, 1869. 




m. 
QUENCH NOT THE SPIRIT. 

Quench not the Spirit, i Thess. v. 19. 

HERE are three active elements in 
Nature, and there is one passive. Air, 
water, fire — ^these are the agents ; earth, 
this is the subject. Sometimes, indeed, 
even earth acts; even earth has imder certain 
conditions a tremendous force of destruction. But 
this is an exception. As a general rule, earth re- 
ceives, sufifers, is acted upon, and the other three 
act 

It is striking to notice that the Holy Spirit is 
spoken of in Scripture under the figure of each of 
the three active elements ; never of the passive. 
The Holy Spirit is always in action ; where He 
acts not, there, except in the mere omnipresence of 
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the Deity, He is not It is only by action that 
His presence can be discerned. It is superstitioiii 
it is not religion, to speak of Him as a thing given, 
conveyed, communicated — He is a Person ; work- 
ing where He is present, and proving His work by 
signs following. 

The wind hloweth where it listeth^ and thou hearest 
the sound thereof^. This very Church bears upon 
it at this moment rough traces — I trust that you 
will not suffer it to be so much longer — of the 
force and strength of wind. When the Holy 
Spirit is compared to the wind, we can appreciate, 
all of us, the vigour and power of the comparison. 
That reviving, invigorating, health-breathing gale, 
which may shake our homes and dissipate our com- 
merce^ but which yet (to use the words of the same 
great orator) scourges before it the lazy elements 
which without it would stagnate into pestilence, is 
no unfit type of the stir and rush brought into 
the innermost life by the action there of God's 
holy and blessed Spirit — arousing from its sleep of 
inaction every latent, every death-bound power, 
and quickening all and each into the lively, 
living, life-long service of God the Creator, and of 

(i) John iii. 8. 
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Christ the Saviour. The very name of the Spirit 
is the Wind; Spirit means wind. It is not the 
metaphor only, or the type, or the symbol — ^it is 
the name. 

In like manner, some of us may have had cause 
— we in the north of England have had great cause 
— to understand and appreciate, by a comparatively 
recent experience, the strength of another active 
element ; the element of water. When we saw how 
a fertile valley, full of productive industries and 
peaceful homes, might be changed in a few seconds 
into a waste howling wilderness by a reservoir 
breaking its bounds, we were taught then how litde 
we were to conceive of the Holy Ghost as a tame 
or feeble or contemptible agent because He is 
described to us under the symbol of water, and be- 
cause he who is regenerated with the superhuman, 
the second birth, is said in Holy Scripture to be 
born again of water and of the Spirit, 

But there remains yet one type of the Spirit, ' 
which it would occur to no man to despise, the 
very mention of which ought to carry fear into the 
stoutest heart among the triflers; and that is the 
element of fire. Few men live ten years in a 
populous place without some terrible experience of 
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the destructive force of fire. Certainly not we, who 
remember, or have heard, what fire has done here, 
done in one half of one night-hour, burying under a 
heap of blackened ruins all the memories and all 
the associations and some of the choicest treasures 
of many successive generations. It is because the 
Word of God speaks of Christ as baptizing with 
the Holy Ghost and withfirt^ — thus picturing to us 
a work of demolition and rebuilding, of destruction 
and reconstruction, of unmaking and re-making, 
which we know to be characteristic of that par- 
ticular agency — that we feel, as never before, the 
greatness, and the thoroughness, and the solemnity 
of the change which must pass over every man 
who would find himself, when he dies, fit for that 
inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and of God*^ 
which is the hope and the comfort of the Chris- 
tian pilgrim towards heaven. 

He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire. It is with evident reference to this 
promise that St Paul writes here to the Thessa- 
lonians, Quench not the Spirit. Do not extinguish, 
do not put out, that fire, which is the Holy Ghost 

And perhaps St Paul may have had regard, in 

(i) Matt. iii. zi. (a) Eph. v. 5. 
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writing those words, to some special manifestations 
of the Spirit's presence, which belonged to the first 
age of the Gospel, and do not find place in ours. 
I think so firom the words which follow them, De- 
spise not prophesyings. He may have had in his 
thoughts some of those inward workings of super- 
natural power which were designed to find their 
vent in the edification of the Church. A man 
might feel within himself a fire burning, which was 
meant for expression, and which he was tempted to 
suppress. It might not always be a seli-indulgence 
to speak in an unknown tongue, to prophesy, or 
to interpret Just as now, so then, many feelings 
—of modesty, of ^se shame, of indolence, of indif- 
ference — ^might tempt a man to disguise even a 
communication made to him in the Lord. And 
St Paul may have desired to caution men thus 
gifted against the disavowal, the concealment, or 
the disparagement of their own endowment of 
grace. In that sense, we might well say now, 
commenting upon his words, that there is in the 
world, that there is even in the Church, a bad 
economy — to speak more truly, a criminal waste — 
of precious, of divine gifbs ; men possessing talents, 
not of property only or of position, but of influence 
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and of persuasion and of divine knowledge and 
even of divine grace also, of which they are not 
only negligent but really unfaithful stewards, lock- 
ing up in themselves, or at best only disclosing to 
a small narrow circle, gifts which might have been 
used, and were intended to be used, with a large 
and unsparing hand, for the benefit and edification 
of the whole house and body of Christ This it is, 
even now, to quench the Spirit in His gifts. 

But I well know how laige a part of this Con- 
gregation would put itself out of reach of the 
words if they were limited to this use. How 
many who hear this morning have, in their own 
judgment, right or wrong, no gifts whatsoever! 
To talk of ability, of influence, of responsibility 
growing out of power, to these, would be altogether 
to miss the mark. Even when vanity is apt enough 
to think great things, indolence, in the same mind, 
will draw an opposite conclusion. Let us come 
down to a level where all can stand. 

Quench not the Spirit, Put not out in yourself 
that fire which is the Holy Ghost 

How could we? Does it not seem almost pre- 
sumptuous, almost irreverent, to talk of extinguish- 
ing God's Holy Spirit ? 
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No doubty personally, as the Divine Spirit, as 
the Holy Ghost, no puny efforts and no culpable 
negligences of man could do one single thing to- 
wards lessening His power or diminishing His 
glory. As it was in the beginning, so is it now, so 
shall it ever be, world without end« 

But it is otherwise when we speak of the Holy 
Ghost as condescending to crown the work of 
Christ's redemption by influencing and inhabiting 
fallen man. Then He who is God may even be 
quenched and put out by man's negligences and 
man's sins. It is a great mystexy ; but not greater 
than some others; not greater than the refusal 
by man of God's offers — not greater than the re- 
crucifixion of the Son of God by souls which He 
died to save. 

Let us see how we might, any of us, do what 
St Paul calls quenching the Spirit 

I will just remind you of the manner of the 
Spirit's working, as it is defined for us in Holy 
Scripture. 

(i) First, He acts upon the imderstanding. 
What do we know of God Himself but by the 
information of the Holy Spirit? It is He, the 
Holy and Eternal Spirit, who spake of old by the 
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prophets. It is He who inspired the great law- 
giver of the nations with the knowledge, ante- 
cedent necessarily to all human research, of the 
original mystery of Creation itself. It is He who 
endued the Scripture sage with his wisdom, and 
the Scripture historian with his accuracy, and the 
Scripture Psalmist with his devotion, and the 
Scripture Prophet with his prescience. It is 
He whose coming, according to Christ's most 
true promise, upon the young Church brought 
back the words of Christ to the remembrance of 
His Evangelists', and endued the Apostles with 
that insight into all truth which has made their 
Gospels and their Epistles the most precious heir- 
loom of the Churches. In all these ways, the 
Holy Ghost acts still upon the understanding ; and 
they who set aside and trample upon the Bible 
are guilty, in no common sense, of quenching the 
fire which is their light 

But who does not know that the office ot the 
Holy Ghost upon the understanding is not bounded 
by the writing and the letter? The Word of God 
now — ^it is the national boast of the time — ^is ac- 
cessible to every one; is, as the phrase goes, in 

(z) Joha SIT. s6. 
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every hand ; may be had for I dare not say how 
few pence — ^till it has become an ill-used book by 
its very plentifiilness : children learn to spell out 
of it, boys fling and tear it, while grown-up men 
boast of its abundance, with extravagant self-satis- 
^tion, in their religious meetings. My brethren, 
is the Holy Ghost then, so to speak, bound up in 
that volume, that which ought to be the most pre- 
cious volume, of the Word of God's Revelation ? 
Is it so, that the living life-giving Spirit has become 
once again a lifeless, a mechanical letter ? Many 
men speak so. They cannot mean it I The Spirit 
is a Voice still, and a Life, and a Person j and he 
who has not the Spirit, to shine with the light of 
His holy fire within upon the printed page, is in 
darkness, gross darkness, even until now. Tlhe 
letter^ even if it be the letter of the Bible, may 
still kUl\ It is the Spirit, the Spirit alone, that 
qttickeneth*. 

So then a man quenches the Spirit, in the 
office of the Spirit towards the understanding, who 
either never reads his Bible, or so reads as to 
trust in the book, in the reading, in the study, 
and not in the living Spirit who teaches out of it 

^) a Cor. iii. 6. (a) John ▼!. 63. 
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We fear that in this age there are many whose 
light is thus put out in utter darkness. Prejudice, 
self-will, self-conceit, philosophy falsely so called, 
the kindling of a fire not of God's Spirit, and the 
reading by the light of its flitting dying sparks', 
have taught many a Gospel which is not Christ's, 
a Gospel which is no Gospel, a Gospel which 
must fail a man on his death-bed, because it is 
not truth, not strength, and not godliness. The 
eyes of our understanding need to be enlightened*--^ 
and the enlightener is the Holy Ghost 

(2) But the fire of the Holy Spirit shines not on 
one part only of this complex being. It shines 
also into the conscience. And that chiefly in two 
ways — ^as a reprover, and as a monitor. 

It is the office of the Holy Spirit to bring sin to 
remembrance. In one sense, a thankless office — 
for who loves the glare of the light which makes 
manifest ? Tell your best friend of his faults — ^he 
must be one of a thousand if you have not lost 
him ! It is only one here and there who can say 
truly with the Psalmist, Let not the precious balm of 
man's flatteries break my head: let the righteous rather 
smite me friendly ^ and reprove meK But the Holy 

(l) ItaUh 1. XX. (a) Bph. i. x8. (3) Pialm cadi. 5. 
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Spirit knows how to reprove without irritating. 
He can suggest at the right moment in the right 
way the right rebuke, and make a man even think 
it his own. The still small voice takes conscience 
for its mouthpiece. Great cause have saints in 
heaven to bless the Eternal Spirit for having thus 
brought into their souls the fire which discloses 
evil Hard and dull soon becomes that conscience 
which is left to itself-— no light but one is effectual 
for sell-rebuke. O then, when in the calm hour 
of midnight, or in the sweet sober dawn, or in the 
crash of the storm at mid-day, that light does shine, 
that voice is heard, bringing to remembrance some 
committed, half-excused sin, some omitted, half- 
denied duty, God grant that then, in that moment 
of conviction, there may be breathed along with it 
into the inward ear the inspired admonition, 
Quench not the Spirit, 

(3) I would name yet two more of the subjects 
of the Spirifs working — and the first of them is 

the will 

The understanding may see the truth — ^the con- 
science may be alive to duty — ^is the work done? 
Answer, all ye who know what it is to see the good 
and yet to pursue the evil — to hate and abhor 



i 
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yonrselves for your weakness, yet do again and 
again the thing that you would not I .The fire of 
the Holy Ghost is not thus limited. No part of 
us is beyond its light and its heat Blessed be 
God, He can not only inform, and not only reprove, 
but also influence — ^touch that will which is the 
spring of being, and give efficacy to the knowledge 
which else would be condemning. There is a 
reality in grace, of which it becomes every one of 
us to make trial. Ask^ and ye shall have. If ye 
shall ask anything in my name, I will do it. If 
then we ask not, or, asking, yet resist the grace 
given, we are sinners above others against our own 
souls, for we are quenching the Spirit He who 
says to the palsied man. Stretch forth thy handy 
will give the will too, and with it the power, and 
with it the peace, and the comfort, and the 
reward. 

(4) Finally, and without this all would be vain, 
the Holy Ghost acts on the heart. Thou shall love 
the Lord thy God with all thine heart, that is the 
rule — ^who obeys? Who gives, I will not say a 
comer of the heart to something else, but so much 
as a comer of his heart to God ? The very ques- 
tion is inaccurate, is a self-contradiction 3 for, de- 

E 
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pend upon it, the heart always gives itself either 
whole, or not at all, to its God ; if God does not 
fill it, neither is He there ; where He is, there is 
liberty' — ^the liberty of the entire self-dedication, 
the liberty of the Spirit of adoption, crying ever- 
more within. My God^ my Father I In breathing 
this spirit, the office of the Holy Ghost is perfected. 
There is He Himself — the Father's presence, and 
the Son's presence, in His own — and there is the 
Christian life, not begun only, but established 
within, to proceed and go forward, through the 
grace of the same Spirit, imto the day pf its con- 
summation in glory. 

Quench not the Spirit. Is there any one person 
in this Congregation to whom it has never hap- 
pened to feel himself drawn by a gentle but power- 
ful impulse towards a God whom he felt at that 
moment to be altogether desirable, altogether 
lovely? . Can it be that any soul passes through 
its enchainment of threescore years and ten in the 
body, without once crying out for God as its home, 
its rest, and its satisfaction ? It must be a worse 
world, it must be a more desperate ruin, even than 
we find ity if that be so for any I Far more con- 

(z) 8 Cor. iii. x;. 
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fident am I, that you know the thing I speak of — 
know, because you have felt I It may be in some 
hour of extreme pain and grief— it may be in some 
moment of thrilling joy and happiness — it may be 
by this ministry, it may be by that — ^it may be in 
an agony of repentance, it may be in a surprise of 
blessing — but sometimes, and in some manner, I 
am confident that you have been athirst for God : 
and I know how it was — ^it was the Holy Ghost 
touching your heart with the inward fire of His 
grace. He was then putting forth His almighty 
power, not upon your understanding, not upon your 
conscience, not upon your will, but directly and 
downright upon your heart That is His strongest 
act of all: that is the special exercise of His 
Divine prerogative. He can go straight in to the 
very citadel of the soul, and work upon it, not 
through means or instrumentalities, but Himself 
with the wholesome strength of His right hand\ 

You have felt such an influence ; but have you 
yielded to it? 

It is a dreadfiil thing to quench the Spirit in an 
intellectual scepticism — it is a dreadfiil thing to 
quench the Spirit in a stubborn doggedness of con- 

,(z) Psalm zz. 6. 
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science — ^it is a dreadful thing to quench the Spirit 
in a settled obstinacy of the will : but it is more 
dreadful, it is more like the last state of a lost 
man, to quench the Spirit in a cold obduracy of 
the heart; to say to Him, when He comes and 
says, Son^ give me thy heart— saijs it Himself, in 
the heart to the heart — I will not— go Thy way — 
torment me not before the time. This is indeed to 
do despite to the Spirit ofgrace\ 

We should oftener hear this voice in the heart, if 
we would listen for it Our life is too worldly, too 
self-indulgent, too godless, as to its chief com- 
plexion and content, to have room for such visitings 
of the Holy Ghost Let us resolve on this, His 
chosen day — ^the day of His chiefest workings, of 
His most abimdant outpourings of grace — ^that we 
will know more of Him; that we will make a few 
openings in the hard crust of our daily life for Him 
to let His light in ; that we will pray more for Him ; 
above all, that when He does visit us we will 
never repulse Him — ^for we know that we shall 
sorely want Him one day, and that no sentence 
could be so tremendous then, in the desperateness 
of its condemnation, as that which should say to 

(x) Heb. X. 29. 
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one of us, Son^ remember that thou in thy lifetime 
hast quenched the Spirit f 

God forbid 1 May He quicken our dead souls 
now to neceive His Holy Spirit, and grant us grace 
to cherish Him earnestly by prayer and holy living, 
that so, when the day of our death shall come, or 
(if it be so) even before then, the day of Christ's 
Advent, we may rise with glad hearts into the light 
of His presence, even into the blessed and glorious 
liberty of the children of God I 

Sunday Moknino, 
yufy 18, 1869. 




-IV. 

THE PLACE OF HOPE IN THE GOSPEL. 

Turn you to the stronghold, ye prisonets of hope. 

Zech. ix. 12. 

|EAR and Hope, our last and present 
subjects, have two things in common, 
(i) They are both prospective. They 
have to do with things future. (2) 
They regard that future as possible. We neither 
hope nor fear that which cannot conceivably afifect 
us. We neither fear a catastrophe which belongs 
only to great men and princes, nor do we hope 
for a blessing absolutely precluded by the laws 
of our land or the circumstances wherein we were 
bom. 

With these two points of resemblance, Hope 
and Fear are in all else opposite and contradictoiy 
to each other. Fe<'ir is the apprehension of a 
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future possible evil : Hope is the anticipatioD of 
a future possible good. 

We are to ask this evening, What is the place 
of Hope in the Gospel? Therefore I will not 
describe the workings of hope in a life outside 
the GospeL Some of our most charming poetry 
has been written — ^well it might be — on this thesis. 
Human life is largely indebted to hope : almost 
all that redeems it from gloom and misery is, if 
you look into it, hope more than happiness. 
Happiness — ^present, conscious, satisfying enjoy- 
ment — there can scarcely be in this world apart 
from the Gospel. Change alone — ^the sense of 
unrest — the experience, prompting the expectation, 
of transitoriness, of precariousness, of disappoint- 
ment — is enough to forbid the fulness of joy 
anywhere but in God's presence. There can be 
no rest, since sin entered and death by sin^ any- 
wh^e but at God's right hand. Hope therefore 
— ^hope, not fruition — ^is the happiness, while we 
are in the body, of man that must die. 

This hope has degrees. One man is full of 
it He puts his hand to nothing without in- 
tending, expecting, resolving to succeed. Busi- 
ness, ambition, love — ^whatever it be to which he 
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sets himself— he is sanguine of attaining. And 
the hope which cheers also strengthens. Expec- 
tation is success — ^unless the calculation has been 
utterly ^ciful, and the sum wrongly added As 
a general rule, the hopeful man is the successful 
man. Let him not attempt impossibilities, and 
what he does attempt he will attain. 

Certainly the absence of hope is a bar to suc- 
cess. Depression is always weakness. A man is 
not entirely responsible for it ; health, temperament, 
nature, may alone be to blame. More often there 
is blame : a man has not braced himself by early 
discipline; he has let the fibre of character be- 
come loose and feeble ; he has admitted into the 
memory, into the conscience, into the life, some- 
thing of that which is utter weakness — Sin: but 
whether he be culpable himself or not culpable, the 
result is the same in this — great things are never 
done, even small successes are never achieved, 
where there is no hope. Not to hope is not to 
have. 

These things show us the importance of our sub- 
ject These experiences prepare us to expect that 
the Gospel— which is the final, the completive, 
revelation of God to His creatures — ^will have a 
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place for hope; and we are to ask what it is. 
How does Christ use this powerful principle — this 
facuUy which has so mighty a sway in thmgs human 
— ^in His treatment of us all in reference to things 
eternal — to a life beyond death, and to our pre- 
paration for it here ? 

We believe that He makes it everything. St 
Paul even says, We are saved by hope^. And if 
there could be stronger words than those, we find 
them in that brief and touching account of Christ's 
own life below, For the joy which was set before 
Him^ He endured the Cross*, What is that but 
saying that the anticipation of a blessed future, 
which is the definition of hope, supported our 
Lord Jesus Christ in working out redemption? 
He looked forward to His own. return into the 
Father's glory; He looked forward still more to 
what Isaiah calls the sight of His soul's travail', 
the satisfaction (as he explains the saying) of see- 
ing the firuit of His sufferings in the salvation of 
men : it was this looking forward, this hope, which 
enabled Him to despise the shame, which carried 
Him through death and the grave, and placed 
Him at the right hand of the throne of God. 

(2) Rom. viii. t\» (a) Heb. xii. *. (j) Isaiah liii. xz* 
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And yaoL will find that eveiything ever done 
bravely and effectively in the strength of Christ 
by His people, has been done in the poiNier of 
hope. 

Fear may teach watchfulness. Fear may keep a 
man to his duty. Fear may constrain a man to 
combat a sin, or to shake off a bad companion, or 
to resolve to make his life less ptirposeless and 
more decided. But fear, if it stood alone, could 
make no man a hero, nor a martyr, nor a saint. 
That is left for hope. 

We see in Education the stimulus of hope. 
How largely do we use it in every school-system 
that is worth the name I Frizes, whether of re- 
ward or honour, spur the schoolboy towards his 
goal; make knowledge pleasant to the naturally 
indolent, first for what it brings, afterwards for what 
it is. To strain too high the demand for a dis- 
interested exertion — ^to hold a magnificent language 
about the intrinsic value of learning, and the mean- 
ness of a pursuit of knowledge for the sake of 
secondary advantage — ^may probably prevent any 
effort at all, and by disparaging the seedtime 
ruin the harvest God despises not the day of 
small things^ uses humble means for the humble, 
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and tempts on by the influence of hope towards 
a goal at which the imperfect and partial will be 
done away. 

On the other hand, there is a use of hope which 
is fallacious and mischievous. Hope is not irra- 
tional because it is sanguine. There is no en- 
couragement in man's life, there is no encourage- 
ment in God's Word, for that kind of hope which 
either dreams of reaping without a sowing, or looks 
for sudden counteractions of influences wantonly 
mdulged. There are men whose whole life is 
spent in reckoning upon results to which they have 
contributed nothing but hindrance. Every wise 
woman buildeih her hause^ but the foolish pluckdh 
it down with her hands^. There are men who 
may call themselves waiters upon Providence, 
but whom God would rather describe as gam- 
blers in chances. It is so in reference to the 
things of this life ; it is so in reference to a more 
serious thing — the condition of the soul and the 
destinies of eternity. A man will idly sin on, 
dreaming of an irresistible conversion ; or, taking 
no pains whatever to acquaint himself with God, 
will yet expect that the drawing aside of a dividing 

'j[) ProT. xiv. X. 
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veil in death shall at once admit him into, and 
qualify him for, some unknown unrealized state of 
being, which for want of a name he calls Heaven. 
This is not hope : this is speculation ; this is wager- 
ing the soul upon a game of chance. 

Gospel hope has for its object Gospel promise. 
Let me remind you of one or two of those future 
good things, which God has promised, and which 
therefore the Christian hopes for. 

One of these is growth, progress, at last perfec- 
tion, in holiness. St Paul speaks of this in the 
words. We through the Spirit wait for the hope of 
righteousness byfaith\ 

This is a hope peculiar to the GospeL The 
veiy wish to be holy is not in all men. There are 
those who have given themselves over to their 
sins, and have lost the vexy desire, the very idea, of 
being pure in heart Short of this worst and most 
desperate condition, there are many who have no 
definite or resolute purpose of becoming holy. 
They may not be living in open sin; they may have 
taken some pains, made some effort, to get rid of 
iaults which were natural to them ; but the thought 
of such a refining and piuifying of the whole bemg 

(z)6al.T.5. 
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as shall make them like Jesus Christ, like God 
Himself, this they have never conceived ; when the 
words are spoken, they see in the prospect no 
beauty that they should desire it 

But to a Christian person— by which we mean 
one who believes in Christ, and sets himself to do 
the things which He says — ^the prospect of becom- 
ing holy is the most blessed, most glorious revela- 
tion. If it be a revelation, certainly it is a hope. 

Take it into your hearts, my brethren, thought- 
fully and earnestly, this evening. God sets before 
me the prospect of becoming altogether holy, of 
having my life made not only decorous, useful, 
amiable — ^not only free from gross evil, not only 
serviceable, in higher or lower degree, to a family or 
a generation — but inwardly pure; cleansed in the 
hearty which is the spring of the life, by a presence 
within it as powerful as it is comforting. God 
proposes this to me as my object Within a few 
years — by the time certainly that I die — He pro- 
mises to have this greatest of works perfected in 
me ; promises that by a particular day, unknown to 
me, not imknown to Him, my warfare shall be 
accomplished and my sin pardoned' — I shall be 

(x) Isaiah z1. a. 
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not only a forgiven man — ^though who shall mea- 
sure the blessedness of that ? — ^but also a purified 
and consecrated man, fit to see God, meet far the 
Master^s use^^ fit for the everlasting inheritance of 
the saints in light 

Holiness is sometimes preached as a duty, not 
preached as a promise. I think that that is not 
God's method. I think that in His Scriptures of 
truth He sets holiness before us rather as a gift 
than as a toil. St Paul, in the passage just 
quoted, speaks of righteousness as a hope, some- 
thing to be earnestly waited for, by spirit, by faith. 
He never admitted that he had yet attained, or 
that he was ah-eady perfect He was still — quite 
far on in his life' — still pursuing, still struggling^' 
still running, with the utmost stretch of endea* 
vour, the race set before him. What supported 
him ? The hope of righteousness. He knew that 
God, who cannot lie, had promised him eventual 
holiness. Therefore he endured. This hope 
was the anchor of his soul, both sure and sted- 
fast 

And we too, my brethren, must hold by the 
same anchor, if we would know peace. O, there 

(i) a Tim. ii. ix. (a) Pbil* iU. i»— 14. 
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are those here present, who feel not only the 
wretchedness of being sin-stained and sin-bound, 
but also the force and the impetus of the desire to 
be holy! View it then as a promise. If Christ 
be true, He offers us holiness. That is His pro- 
mise. That is what makes His religion a Gospel. 
Look to Him from out of your despondency, from 
the dull and gloomy prison of an earthly and earth- 
contained life ; walk by faith, walk by spirit ; let 
not the world tell you that it is your all ; let not 
unbelief whisper to you that nothing is real but the 
visible ; let not sin catch you in its snare, so that 
you begin to wish, and if to wish, then easily to 
prove to yourself, that you may sin again, and 
once again, and not die; let hope shine in you, 
pointing onward to glory, and you shall find your- 
self making, day by day, a little progress, gaining a 
little strength, and able to breathe St Paul's words, 
This one thing I do. 

I have called this one of the objects of a Chris- 
tian hope — ^this progress, and at last perfection, in 
holiness. But, indeed, when we think of it, it is 
the sum of all. What is happiness, what is glory, 
what is heaven, but the being perfectly holy, like 
God, filled with the Spirit? The Holy Spirit is 
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called the earnest of our inheritance^. Why? Be- 
cause the inheritance itself is the Spirit ; the having 
the Spirit at last not by measure*, the being satis- 
fied with God's likeness, the being made to drink 
abundantly of what the Psalmist calls the river of 
His pleasures^. That is heaven. And so the one 
hope runs up into the other, and he who is athirst 
for holiness is on his way to heaven. 

Dare we then hope, my brethren, that tliere is in 
all of us anything of this blessed thirsting? We 
call it blessed in our Saviour's words — Blessed are 
they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness: 
for they shall be filled. This is the one only desire 
of our hearts which is sure to be satisfied. This 
or that of earth's desires we may have or not have : 
if we have not, we shall thirst on ; if we have, we 
shall thirst again. But where there is a true thirst- 
ing of the soul after holiness, there shall be, in due 
time, satisfaction. Christ has said it — it must be 
truel 

I knit into one the hope of holiness and the 
hope of heaven. I know indeed that many talk 
of heaven who have no thought for the way to it 
Some hope to meet there lost friends, and to renew 

(x) Eph. i. 14. (2) John ui. 34. (3) Psalm zzx^i. 8. 
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in an unchangeable form the charities and relation- 
ships of earth. Some dream pleasantly of a con- 
dition in which there shall be no roving fancies and 
no unlawful longings — the trouble of conflict ended, 
and the repose of the everlasting unbroken. But 
all this is vague and unsatisfactory : there is nothing 
of it in the Bible. If I could suggest a thought of 
truth, and make it also an attractive thought, in 
connection with the Christian's hope — I cannot, 
but God can — something will have been done. I 
will quote a few words which have rung in my ears 
since boyhood, when I listened to them from the 
lips of one now resting. 

" I will hope and believe that every one of you " 
— ^he was speaking in the Chapel of a Public School 
— "has known some few happy moments in the 
course of his life, when he has felt the pleasure of 
sincerely endeavouring to be good ; when not only 
no bad passion was awake within him, but he was 
actually aware of the strong working of good ones \ 
when he felt himself to love every one, and to try 
with all his heart to be what he ought to be. And 
if I am not mistaken, the moments when we have 
felt thus have been very often when we have com- 
mitted some &ult, and have been brought to a 

r 
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proper sense of it ; when we have been fiilly for- 
given, and our hearts have been softened at once 
by the reproof and the pardon. I do think that 
every one of us, at some one time in his life, has 
been in this happy state; and I should believe 
that the remembrance of it would rise within him 
as one of the greatest happiness that he ever knew. 
Now, in feeling thus — I may say it with reverence — 
we have felt for one little while something, in a 
very low degree, of that happiness which reigns in 
heaven for ever. That sincere turning away from 
sin, and longing after goodness; that opening of 
the heart to all soft and kind affections, when we 
feel that we have been heartily forgiven ; that for- 
getfiilness of self, and deep consciousness of love, 
which marked the moment of repentance, however 
soon they again vanished — ^these are among the 
pleasures of heaven : and of these we have all — I 
believe that I may say it, all — at some time or 
other in our lives, tasted the sweetness." 

My brethren, if in any heart the Christian hope 
should be quickened to-night by the ministry of 
God's Word, let me earnestly beg you not to part 
with it I know — ^none better — how many and 
great are the difficulties and discouragements 
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which beset it in this life. Alas ! how slow is the 
growth of the best of us in the life of God ! St. 
John speaks of young men and fathers in Christ, 
as well as of little children : the Church of Christ 
now seems to be a nursery of babes — ^no one 
grows up ! Certainly these hearts, open here be- 
fore God, accuse themselves of a perpetual infancy. 
ToKiay we seem to have taken one step onwards : 
to-morrow we have slipped, slidden, rolled back. 
We did think we had done with one sin; it is 
upon us again ; the old sin, with scarcely a change 
— ^with no change but in face 1 We fancied yester- 
day that we had learned humility : that sad in- 
consistency, that shameful fall — never, we said, 
can I be proud, or vain, or arrogant again ! To- 
day the tempter has hidden himself— has laid an 
ambuscade for us, in other words, instead of 
casting a mound against us ; and we are as con- 
fident in our self-ignorance as ever. Thus it is, 
and thus will it be. I cannot expect — I cannot 
flatter you — that it will be very different to the end ! 
But here i& the difference. One man despairs, 
and goes backward; turns his back to the foe, 
and is a disgraced man in Christ's army for ever. 
Another clings but the more closely to his Captain 
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— knows his own weakness, feels his need of the 
Master's strength — ^and he still feces the enemy, 
though it be (like an Apostle before him) in weak- 
ness y and in fear y and in much trembling^. This last 
has the Christian hope, and does not mean to 
forfeit it 

Turn you to the stronghold, ye prisoners of hope. 

Prisoners ! Yes ; bound very fiast within gates, 
by bolts and bars — ^the iron gate towards the 
Celestial City has not yet rolled back upon its 
hinges — ^you are lying, trying to sleep, among the 
four quaternions of Satan's soldiers. 

Prisoners therefore. 

Yet prisoners of hope. What means this? 
It means that Christ has bought you with His 
blood It means that you have no business in 
the devil's quarters. It means that there is one 
saying to you. Gird thyself and bind on thy sandals\ 
and promising you that, if you will, the chains 
shall at the same moment fall off from your hands. 
That is a prisoner of hope. If, in obedience to 
the guiding Angel, you will essay to quit your 
prison, you shall find yourself led, you know not 
by whom — ^yet you do know; led, you know not 

(i) I Cor. U. 5. (a) Acts xii. 8. 
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whither — yet you shall know; you shall find 
yourself passing one gate, one baired and locked 
gate, and then another, of Castle Doubting and 
Castle Sinning, till you walk abroad in God's bright 
light, in God*s sweet air, and perceive, much to 
your astonishment, that you are free. The law of 
the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free 
from the law of sin and death\ 

Turn you to the stronghold. What is that ? I 
think that it is a Person. Christ, St Paul says, is 
our hofe of glory \ Christ in you — Christ within, 
inside you. He seems to wish us to feel that we 
have no journey to take, no desert to traverse, no- 
mountain to scale, between us and Christ. He is 
within us. He inhabits them that are His. He 
can be found in a moment, found in the soul ; and 
he who has Him is safe at once — is in the strong- 
hold. My rock and my fortress, said one who only 
saw Christ's day by anticipation — my castle and my 
high tower^ — my Refuge, and Hope, and Home ! 

My brethren, we may have difficulties — all have 
difficulties : we should scarcely be men if we did 
not expect and did not prepare for them. Nothing 
worth having can be won without labour : if we 

(l) Rom. viii. 2. (2} Col. i. 27 (3) Psalm tviii. a. cxliv. a. 
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could sit, sleep, dream ourselves into a heaven, it 
would not be heaven. Where would be the prac- 
tice and the exercise, where would be the enduring 
patience and the disciplined strength, where would 
be the brave scars and the manlike wounds, where 
the victor's wreath and the well-earned crown, 
which alone make the prize a gloiy? Let us not 
hope to win heaven with an amount of exertion 
and sacrifice such as we should despise and think 
scorn of in any worldly encounter. Let us be 
willing to wait and to watch, let us be willing to 
fight and war, knowing that each stroke is for God, 
knowing that each conflict is a gain, if we may but 
at last hear the glad words — 

Come in, come in. 

Eternal gioiy thou shalt win ! 

Dear brethren, holy brethren, partakers of a 
heavenly calling, be patient, and hope to the end' I 
Love too well Him who is your hope to count 
anything too difficult to do or too precious to 
sacrifice for Him I Saved by hope, hope to the 
end 1 Where Hp went before, follow after I Soon 
you shall be with Him for ever — ^with Him. and 
therefore like Him. 

(i) 1 Pet. i. ij. 
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Then shall your hope be satisfied. Nothing will 
be left but love. You shall follow Him whither- 
soever He goeth*. 

Sunday Evening, 
fuLy 18, 1869. 

(]) Rev. ziv. 4. 
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V. 

HEREAFTER, NOT NOW. 

What I do thou knowest not now ; but thou shalt know 

hereafter. John ziii. 7. 

|HIS was our Lord's answer (as we have 
heard it this morning) to St Peter's 
remonstrance, Lord^ dost Thou wash 
my feet f Judas had borne that act of 
humih'ation ; borne it in sullen silence, cold indif- 
ference, secret dislike, or else (may we suppose 
it ?) with a momentary compunction of shame and 
sorrow. It is not he, it is never the hardened sinner, 
who takes Christ's love as a startling and almost 
distressing self-abasement. It is Peter, the warm- 
hearted, impulsive, often erring yet always loving 
disciple, who says, when Jesus approaches him in 
his turn with the water and the towel, Zord, dost 
Jhou wash my feet f It is they who draw nearest 
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to God in heart and devotion who feel most 
acutely their msignificance, their unworthiness, and 
their distance. 

The text is the reply to that remonstrance. 
Jesus answered and said unto him^ What I do thoti 
knowest not now; but thou shalt knew hereafter. 
This washing of the servant's feet by the Master 
seems to him now mysterious and unintelligible. 
Peter can see nothing in it at the moment but 
what is vexing and distressing to him. Even his 
higher and nobler self is shocked by it Self- 
knowledge, humility, reverence, devotion, all are 
troubled and grieved by such an inversion of due 
order and relationship between Christ and himself. 
But hereafter he shall know: he shall be taught 
the meaning of the act, its sacred moral, its 
spiritual lesson; and then, in this as in all else, 
the wisdom of God shall be justified of her 
children*. 

Hereafter^ Christ's hereafter, has a large scope. 
In this case it might mean many things, (i) It 
might mean, presently — as soon as He had taken 
His garments and was set down again. For then 
it was that He asked at once, Know ye what I have 

(1) Matt. zi. 19. 
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done to you f and went on to explain, If I iAen, 
your Lord and Master^ have washed your feet, ye 
also ought to wash one another's feet. (2) Or it 
might refer to the later life of the Apostle — ^when 
the coming of the Holy Spirit had led him into all 
truth, and he began to see in this one single act of 
his Master an epitome of all His life, of all His 
work, and of all His teaching. (3) . ' nd we might, 
indeed, carry the reference yet one step beyond, 
and say that then only would St Peter discover all 
that Christ's act was, in type, in doctrine, and in 
significance, when he should himself have safely 
passed all the waves of this troublesome world, 
and have reached that haven of everlasting repose 
where every mystery shall be read aright in the 
sunshine of the Saviour's presence. What I do 
thou knowest not now; but thou shalt know here* 
after. 

Such were the words of the text in their applica- 
tion to the occasion, and to St Peter himself. 

And now what are they to us ? There is scarcely 
a point in our present life, whether of ordinance, 
of doctrine, or of providence, to which they do 
not apply. 

I. May I not appeal to the experience of each 
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one of you, as to the application of these words 
to Christian ordinances ? 

Which of us has not often asked himself, in 
taking part in the services of this place, on Sunday 
or week-day, What is the meaning, what is the hope, 
what is the use, of this my own act? This entering 
a particular building, this kneeling at certam rails, 
this hearing and uttering of sounds, this eating a 
morsel of bread, this drinking a few drops of wine, 
this bringing a little child to be sprinkled here 
with water in the name of the Trinity, what good 
can it do ? What can I expect to result from it ? 
Why this, and not something else ? or, why this or 
that either? How can the soul be profited by 
bodily acts ? How can even words, which are in 
some sense — ^as the expressions of thought — ^mental 
and spiritual agents, find their way into souls, in- 
fluencing them for good, or (yet more strange) 
actually forming vehicles and channels of Divine 
grace? 

Such questions — ^it is needless to multiply them 
— ^must occlur to all of us, sometimes in reference 
to private acts, and I think far more probably in 
reference to public acts, of divine worship and 
service. How can we answer them? Chiefly, I 
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think^ and most satisfactorily m these words of 
Christ Himself : What I do thou knowest not now ; 
dut thou shaU know hereafter. As in the operation 
of the Holy Spirit generally, so in these particular 
instances of it, it is not in tjie agency, it is in the 
effect, that we observe His working. When Christ 
washed His disciples' feet, He expected of them 
just this patience, that they would not judge till 
afterwards — Thou shalt know hereafter. So is it in 
all ordinances. It is mere impatience to say. 
Because I cannot see which way the Spirit came or 
went, I will not believe. Or, because I cannot see 
the connection between this word of God and my 
soul — ^because I cannot understand how my poor 
voice can make its way through the great sky into 
the eternal Presence — ^because I do not believe 
that anything which enters into the man can either 
defile or cleanse, or that anything eaten with the 
lips can possibly affect (unless superstitiously) the 
comfort or health of the inmiortal being — ^therefore 
I will give up, or approach incredulously, all such 
ordinances ; I will forsake the assembling of Chris- 
tians together, and trust that grace, the only real 
thing, will come to me all the same in solitude. 
These feelings are the impatiences of nature, expect- 
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ing to be able always to see the connection of cause 
and effect in the present, whereas Christ says, Tk(m 
shaU know hereafter. 

We hope, my brethren, that the hereafter thus 
promised is the nearest, not the farthest off, of the 
three hereafters. If a man will earnestly set him- 
self to use the ordinances, public and private, of 
the Church and of the Gospel, we trust that he will 
be enabled very soon, perhaps after each use of 
them, to know what Christ does in them. And 
certainly, if we never find any good fix)m any of 
them, we have cause for anxiety, cause for fear, 
cause for self-suspicion. In these matters it is the 
nearer as well as the more remote hereafter, for 
which we may and ought to be looking. Every 
' Service, every Sacrament, ought to send us home 
saying, Lord, it was good for us to be there ; Lord, 
I met Thee at Thy table and in Thy sanctuary; 
Lord, I know not the means, I know not the pre- 
cise connection of cause and effect, between the 
act and the profiting, but I know in some measure 
what Thou doest, if I know not the way : I knew 
not at the time, but I know now afterwards what 
Thou didst in that Sermon, in that Service, in that 
Sacrament It has enabled me to hold converse 
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with Thee, and to go on my way for this time 
rejoicing*. 

2. That which is true of ordinances is no less 
true of doctrines. 

There are many things which Christ teaches, and 
there are many things which the teaching of Christ 
presupposes as ah-eady communicated, concerning 
which we must say that, after all, we know them not 
We receive them as doctrines, we accept them as 
things revealed, but we understand and we know 
them not They lie on the surface of the memoiy 
or of the inteUect — ^lie there as disjointed, unrecon- 
ciled, unhaimonized particulars — ^but they do not 
enter into our thoughts and feelings as truths 
grasped and realized On the contrary, when we 
review, when we re-examine them, they are each 
time at least as difficult, at least as mysterious, as 
they were before : we despair of ever piecing them 
together, or fitting them into our plan of truth. If 
we spoke the very thought of the heart, there are 
some amongst them which we could wish away; 
some which introduce darkness rather than light, 
and make the ways of God more intricate and 
more perplexing than they would be without them. 

(i) Acts viii. 39. 
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Take but the one doctrine of grace and free-wilL 
How fiill it is of difficulty, intellectual, moral, 
spiritual 1 That man should be responsible, and yet 
God sovereign ; that man should have enough of 
free-will to render him inexcusable, and yet should 
require the grace of God to enable him to think 
one good thought, or to take one real step towards 
faith and salvation — ^this alone would be enough to 
justify Christ's saying, What I do thou knowest not 
now. But it is not alone : everything is mysterious. 
First, and above all, the existence of evil — how God 
should be almighty, and yet sin have found its way 
into His moral universe. Then the Atonement — 
how the eternal and all-holy Son could take upon 
Himself the sinner's sin, and by bearing purge it 
away. Then the doctrine of the Spirit — ^how God 
should so influence the heart of a man that he, not 
ceasing to will, should yet will aright ; so move and 
so mould the thoughts and the affections, that 
the bemg which before was worldly, sensual, 
devilish, shall become heavenly, spiritual, godly, 
and yet without constraint and without compulsion. 
These are instances, plain obvious instances, of the 
application of the text to doctrine ; and I think it 
well that we should face and confront the difficulty, 
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on the strength of the promise here anpexed to it — 
TTi&u knowest not now; but thou shalt know here- 
after, 

7}ii!r hereafter, too, has in it a nearer and a more 
distant. 

The first sound of these difficulties is daunting, 
is well-nigh confounding. Yet, when we look into 
them, we see a ray of light soon. Few, if any, of 
these perplexities are created by the Gospel Most 
of them — certainly the radical one, the existence 
of evil — ^had place before, and would have place 
without, the Gospel Each one, when tried not by 
the intellect but by the heart, diminishes almost or 
quite into nothing. Each one is qualified by such 
accompaniments, that practically its force is almost 
nothing, as regards piety and as regards the life. It 
may be a hard saying, Whom He wUlHe hardeneth^: 
— ^but if along with that dogma of the Divine 
sovereignty there stands the universal, the un- 
qualified promise, Ask^ and ye shall have — If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me and drink — ^we see 
at once that the object of the doctrine is rather 
attraction than repulsion; rather the drawing a 
man towards the one spring of life and salvation, 

(t) Rom. ix. x8. 
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than the bidding him to stand afar off till he shall 
receive without his will the compulsion of grace. 

And this I think we may say with literal truth, 
that, as regards the Christian himself, there is not 
one word in all this, which his heart does not go 
forth to ratify. Who and what was it — ask him — 
that gave you your first impulse towards salvation ? 
Was it your own will, your own earnestness, your 
own piety, simplicity, truth, or holiness ? No, he 
win answer. In me, as I am by nature, dwelleth 
no good thing. I could not have prepared myself, 
by any natural disposition of good, towards faith 
and devotioa God, God was the Author of it He 
led me thus. He interposed thus for my rescue and 
for my salvation — each step of the way was of His 
guidance — ^before Him will I cast my crown, saying, 
He is my scdvcUion I Then, if this be so, I can wait 
awhile to understand the theology of that which 
in experience is so simple and so unambiguous. 
How it is that another is not drawn I cannot say, 
but I can believe that God knows. I can wait for 
the full day of explanation and of reconcilement, 
because I find that whatever I do know is all of 
one piece and of one texture in the Bible and in 
the soul 

o 
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And I can see this also— that nothing short of 
the Scripture doctrine on this matter of grace and 
free-will, can suffice to place man where he ought 
to be, and to place God where He ought to be — 
the one as I see him, the other as I instinctively 
feel Him to be — the one weak, and poor, and 
mean; the other omnipotent, and unchangeable, 
and eternal I cannot put the two parts together, 
but I do see that each part is essential to the 
reality of truth and fact 

And what I know not now, I fully believe that 
I shall know hereafter. Life is short, eternity is 
long. Life is careful, and troubled, and confused 
about many things; its opportunities of Divine 
study are rare and brief, its distractions in that 
study are many, the illusions of its sight and of its 
thought are powerful, the gaze of the intellect into 
God's heaven is dim and unsteady. O, I could 
not expect that, where the science of Nature is so 
slow in its progress, so uncertain in its inferences, 
the science of God Himself should come to us 
like an alphabet I But eternity will be free from all 
these interruptions : and when God Himself, re- 
vealed in open vision, becomes the instructor, I 
can well believe that we shall advance apace, and 
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never look back, in that science of sciences, that 
tiuth of tnithSy which is the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ\ 

What I do thou knowist .not now; but thou shall 
know hereafter, 

3. Finally, the words of the text, true of ordi- 
nances, and true of doctrines, are no less true of 
providences. 

There are many things in the conduct of this 
world, whether on a larger scale or a smaller, 
whether in the afifairs of empires or in the circum- 
stances of human lives, which are difficult, no 
doubt, to make consistent with the fundamental 
truth of a Divine Ruler of all things. Himself All- 
wise, Almighty, and. All-loving. It is not piety, 
it is indolence, or it is indifference, or it is un^ 
belief, which refuses to take notice of thi& strange 
and stubborn experience. Misery outward and 
inward, crime often rampant, and goodness de^ 
pressed, crushed, and overborne — ^the stroke of 
suffering laid again and again upon just those 
hearts and those, lives which seemed (as man 
judges) least of all to require it — ^these things 
throw many seeming impediments in the way of 

(z) a Cor. iy. 6i 
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a simple undoubting faith in a Providence which 
ordered! all things both in heaven and earth, and 
often wring from the anxious soul the involuntary 
question of the unbeliever, WTiere is the God of 
tudgment^f Is He indeed aware of all these 
confusions and contradictions on the earth which 
is His footstool, and in the destinies (as seen 
below) of a being created in His image and after 
His likeness ? 

Great need have we to write upon our hearts, 
for perpetual use and comfort, the words of Christ 
in the text. What I do thou knowest not now; but 
thou shalt know hereafter. 

We make, indeed, some of us, too free a use 
of the word mysterious in our judgments upon 
God's Providence. There is nothing mysterious 
in the removal of a good man to his Paradise, 
even though it leave a neighbourhood sad and a 
family fatherless. There is nothing m3rsterious in 
any event which instructs the living or takes home 
the saint, which makes heaven more real to us, 
reflection easier, or repentance graver and more 
resolved The mysterious thing is, when evil is 
allowed to spread powerfully and unchecked ; when 

(i) Mai. ii. X7. 
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souls are lost in sin for which Christ died ; when 
unprepared men are hurried to judgment without a 
moment for thought, or without consciousness to 
ay upon their God. The mysterious thing is, 
when the Gospel of Christ seems to make no real 
progress in the world wnich He redeemed ; when 
all the earth remains full of darkness and cruel 
habitations' ; when one generation passes and an- 
other generation comes, and still the kingdoms of 
our globe take no perceptible step towards be- 
coming in deed and in truth the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of His Christ'. These are the mysteries of 
Divine Providence : it is concerning these things 
that we have to say to ourselves again and again 
the words ot our Lord Jesus Christ, What I do 
ihou knowest not now ; but thou shalt know hert- 
after. 

And though we must not call affliction in its 
commoner forms a mystery, yet there is a sense in 
which even to it may be applied the saying before 
us, and the Christian mourner, or the Christian 
watcher, or the Christian wrestler with indwelling 
corruption, may be bidden to look upward, and 
say, The time is at hand, for my Master tells me 

(x) Psalm Isxlv. ax. (a) Rev. zi. 15. 
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SO9 when I shall know why I was so buffeted, and 
so scouiged, and so tempted ; why, when I walked 
carefiiUy, I still again and again stumbled; why, 
when I prayed earnestly, I was not answered; 
why, when / longed^ yea^ even fainted^ for God's 
love and Christ's presence, I seemed rather to 
go backward than forwaxd in the race of eternal 
life. / sfiaU know hereafter. Even in the near 
hereafter I may be able to say, // is good for me^ 
I see it, that I have been afflicM: in the great 
boundless hereafter I shall certainly read all clearly, 
and be satisfied when I awake in His likeness. 
Till then, cheered by the promise, let me be also 
taught by the precept. Ye have need ofpaiience. In 
your patience possess ye your souls. 

Sunday Morning, 
July 25, 1869. 
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THE PLACE OF LOVE IN THE GOSPEL. 

I drew them with cords of a man, with bands of love. 

IIOSEA xi. 4. 

IHEY are the words of God It is He 
who speaks of the humanity of His 
treatment of us. It is He who de- 
scribes His dealing as a drawing, not a 
driving — and says that the cord with which He 
draws us is a man's cord — ^why? because it is a 
band of love. 

When a man would influence, he must begin by 
loving. Few can resist that spell. A genuine, 
heart-deep, disinterested love, who is proof 
against it? Where is the power over hearts, 
over souls, over lives, which has not its root in 
love? 
I need not tell any one in this Congregation how 
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mighty, how almighty, in a man's being is the force 
of love. You would not like to confess that you 
had not known it 1 You might say that you had 
not traced its working; that, like the wind, you 
heard its sound, you felt its strength, but knew not 
the whence nor the whither. Yet even you would 
write yourself not human, not a man, if you did not 
confess that magic touch which makes the whole 
world kin; which has many objects, and many 
forms, and, thus far, many kinds ; but which works, 
one way or another, with law or against law, every- 
where and in all things ; and in virtue of which, if 
many crimes, yet also all manner of miraculous 
blessings, have been wrought upon this earth, which 
God looked on in its first beauty and declared to 
be veiy good. Lave is stroftg as deaih^ says the 
Song of Songs : Many waters cannot quench Icve^ 
neither can the floods drown it: if a man would 
give all the substance of his house for love^ it would 
utterly be contemned^ — contemned as a purchase, 
spumed as a substitute. 

I do not admit that there are two definitions of 
love, though of course I admit that it has many 
modifications. I think that there is but one prin« 

(x) Song of Soloiaon vUi. 6, 7* 
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ciple, one element, one essence of love, though of 
course it is shaped and qualified by its particular 
object and direction. Certainly there are some 
symptoms common to all loving. Amongst these I 
reckon, delight in presence, impatience of absence ; 
eagerness for reciprocity, intolerance of coldness ; 
joy in exchange of thought, sympathy in each 
change of circumstance ; delight in the opportunity 
of benefiting, and corroding grief in the prohibition 
of intercourse. 

Enough has been said, in these few common 
words, to show what I include in the subject of 
this evening, which is, The place of Love in the 
Gospd, 

We have claimed for Hope — ^we have claimed 
even for Fear — a j)lace in the Gospel We have 
shown the evil effects of excluding either fix)m a 
place amongst Christian motives. Can it be need- 
ful to do the same for Love? Must I not rather 
anticipate that you have been saying in your hearts, 
I thought the Gospel was love? And if any one 
has thought that thought, instead of blaming him, I 
shall say, Thou hast rightly judged. 

Nevertheless we cannot deny that here, as in 
the former instances, there may be a comparative 
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if not positive dispaiagement of the grace spoken 
o£ I have heard men speak slightingly of Gospel 
love. Even men who knew better — ^men, I mean, 
who knew what love is in human life — ^men who 
had felt in themselves the power and the strength 
of human affection — yet, when the Gospel was in 
question, when the subject was God's love and the 
love of God, thought that they knew of something 
more substantial, safer, less liable to abuse and 
misconstruction, and gave that other thing, perhaps, 
the name of Duty. They judged it better, on the 
cnrhole, for the character of Christ's Gospel, that in 
its ccniial innermost shrine the Deity of deities 
should be rather Obedience than Love. Thus, in 
improving Christ's Gospel, they spoilt, marred, 
ruined it For no one who ta]Les Christ for his 
Master, whether in doctrine or life, can deny 
that Christ's method is just that more darkly in- 
dicated of old in the. Prophets, / drew them with 
cords cf a man, with bands ofkroe. 

We will say only three thinp this evening, in a 
vezy profound sense of inadequacy and weakness, 
concerning this place of Love in the Gospel ; and 
the first ia — 

I. The Gospel is a revdoHon of love. Herein 
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lies its power, the secret of its strength. It reveals 
the love of God 

No doubt there is something in this which 
reason might have guessed, and something also 
which reason might call in question. 

That God loves virtue, that God will in some 
way compensate and make up for the sufiferings of 
the good, is a doctrine not far to seek — a tenet 
which needs not a revelation. 

On the other hand, that God loves all men, 
loves even the sinner, loves him who loves not 
Him, loves the man who is debasing and degradbg 
himself and injuring or ruining his brother by sin 
— ^is that quite right? Must there not be some- 
thing here not altogether sound in doctrine, be- 
cause not altogether conducive to morality and 
good? 

The Gospel risks this perversion. It refers us 
to Christ Did Christ's example, did Christ's life, 
encourage or favour sin? Yet was not this His 
method ? Did He not eat and drink with sinners ? 
Did He not tell of a young prodigal loved in 
the £Eur country, and brought back to himself, as 
well as to his father, altogether by the force of 
love? 
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The Gospel is a revelation of love. It tells 
how He, in whose Divine holiness there beats 
not (as in the best of us) one pulse of sympathy 
with evil, yet loves with an unqualified love all 
the souls which He has made. I say, with an 
unqualified love ; for the only qualification is no 
bar to the love. Love asks love — ^but it measures 
not the fitness, and it argues not with the desert : 
it only says, / have loved; love thou — My son^ give 
me thy heart. 

There is, the Gospel tells us, in the immense 
immeasurable love of God, room for all His crea- 
tures. There is a yearning of soul over the scat- 
tered, dispersed, erring, and straying race — over 
that one blight and stain upon His creation, the 
innumerable, yet, in itself, in comparison with un- 
fallen worlds, most insignificant, family of man 
— such as we can scarcely reconcile with the 
absolute blessedness of the AU-holy. He loves, 
and therefore He pleads; He loved first, and 
therefore. He gave His Son to be the life of the 
fallen. 

My brethren, we do feel that the whole secret 
of the drawing lies in the spontaneity of the love. 
Tell a man Seek God, and God will be found 
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of 7011 ; do this and that, and you wQl win back 
the lost favour ; be good, and you shall be blessed 
— ^you waste words. The man admits the duty of 
being good, but continues eviL 

Tell him, God loves you as you are — God has 
come after you, with far-reaching endeavour, into 
your wilderness and into your exile; will not 
let you alone; visits you in your secret closet, 
which you have darkened that you might be 
alone; meets you in the chambers of your imagery', 
the very walls of which you have painted with 
your idols; is there, in your heart, the door of 
which you have closed; is standing without, in 
cold and insult, knocking at the barred gate till 
you rise to let Him in, but, whether admitted 
or whether kept out, has in any case borne 
your sins as well as carried your sorrows; has 
made for the vile world an Atonement universal 
and everlasting, and bids you just receive, just 
submit yourself, and live — O, my brethren, if 
you take that home to you, there is a strength 
in it which will not, cannot be resisted — ^yes, 
if God so loved me, when I was dead in my 
sins, I must love Him — if He refiise, if He slay 

(x) Exak. viiu Ut 
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me, if for my sins (as well He might) He even 
cast me into hell, even from thence I must 
love Him. Yeis, We hue Him^ because He first 
laved us. 

2. In addition to the revelation of love, there 
is, in the second place, in the Crospel, an invUa* 
Hon of love. 

There is somethii^ alwa3rs pathetic, to the tmr 
sophisticated ear, in the petition of love. Hearts 
athirst, hearts parched and dried up, just for lack 
of love, sometimes see, in the far distance, some- 
thing, some one, whom they feel they could have 
lived and died for. But these outcries of barren 
thirsting affection waste themselves oftentimes upon 
the desert There is neither voice, nor any to 
answer, nor any that regards them*. Pitiable, most 
pitiable, when we think of it, is the wilderness of 
the unloved. Sad solitudes, melancholy old ages, 
terrible asylums, are the last experiences of these 
rejected and outcast ones. They wanted affec- 
tion, and found it not Spumed, desolated love 
is madness! 

And yet there was a love for them, would they 
but have had it; a love better than of son or 

(x) X Kings xviiL 291 
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daughter, better than of wife and husband ; a love 
indestructible, satisfying, eternal The place of 
love in the Grospel is first a revelation, and then, 
secondly, a permission and an invitation. 

It is permitted to you to love God. Ought not 
that to be joy enough and privilq^e enough for 
any man ? If any one ihirsi — ^is not that you ? — kt 
him €ome unto me and drink. Does not that mean 
the very experience which makes you wretched? 
Why do you thirst ? Is it not because you love 
unloved again, or perhaps because you have in 
you a capacity of loving which cannot find its 
object ? Then God Himseli-~do you say. He is 
not a human object? Do you say. The great 
God, who made me — O, I cannot love Him? 
Think again : think how God Himself made lave 
—created, implanted, put it within you; think 
how He, the Creator of stars and suns, He who 
inhabits eternity, made this thing— this love — ^and is 
it possible that He does not understand it? is it 
possible that He cannot satisfy it? O, drink at 
that fountain-head, and your thirst will be slaked, 
your hunger satisfied, your void heart filled I • It 
is enough, joy enough, honour enough, to be 
permitted to love God : without that you have 
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nothing; with it you are full, whatever be denied 
you. 

Or is the strength and the sweetness lost to us, 
when the permission of loving becomes a com- 
mand — when the first and greatest of the com- 
mandments is, JTum shaU love the Lord thy 
Godf Does the heart so fly back from the first 
touch of duty, that it hates at once that which it 
would desire, if to do is in any sense to obey? 
Rather ought we to see here the same hand which 
made instinct duty, and fenced self-protection with 
religion. God makes it religion to do the thing 
which will make us happy; and therefore He 
turns the invitation into the injunction of lovc^ 
and bids the iallen self-ruined creature Just love 
and be happy — just love and be saved. 

3. There is thus a revelation of love, and an 
invitation of love ; and then, in the third and last 
place, a communication, a transmission, of love. 
He who has been loved, and therefore loves, is 
bidden, by that love of God, to love his brother 
also. And then, in that transmission, that tra- 
dition, that handing on of the love, the whole of 
the Gospel — ^its precept as its comfort — ^is in deed 
and in truth perfected. 
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Little indeed do they know of the power of 
the Gospel, who think either that obedience will 
replace the love of God, or duty be a substitute 
for the love of man. Christ teaches us that both 
towards God and towards man love goes first and 
duty follows after. 

Not indeed that we are idly to wait for the 
feeling, and excuse the not doing on the plea of 
the not loving. We are not to say. It would be 
hypocrisy to worship, because I do not love. We 
are not to say, It would be hypocrisy to do good, 
because I have not charity. In these things, as 
in all things, there is a reaching of the motive 
through the action. There is such a thing as 
worshipping because I destre to love — ^because I 
believe that, if only I could know, I should love — 
and therefore I wait, as it were, in the courts and 
precincts of the palace, if peradventure I may 
there see the King pass in His beauty, and grow 
into the love of Him. So also there is such a 
thing as doing good to my brother if so be I 
may love him j a setting myself to every office of 
patient and self-denying charity, if by any means 
it may at last become not a labour but a love to 
me. Just as the proverb is most true, Injure^ and 

H 
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haU^ so is the opposite saying not less significant^ 
Bmefit^ and Icve, We grow into the loving through 
the benefiting. When not only there is no re- 
proachfiil, and therefore no repulsive, look in my 
suffering neighbour, by reason of my n^lect of 
him, insomuch that I, who before was indifferent 
to him, begin positively to hate him — ^for this is 
the punishment of a selfishness that sees a brother 
have need and habitually shuts up its compassion 
from him — ^but, on the contrary, when each per- 
son who claims receives my help, and thus a living 
sympathy begins to unite me with the suffering — 
when this is so, then is the chief bar to love done 
away, and the affections can move fi'eely towards 
one whom the hand has first visited with its 
benefaction. 

Or shall we ask the question, as some ask it 
daily without tarrying for the answer. How can I 
love the unlovely — ^how can my heart open itselt 
towards the profligate or the churl ? I know, my 
brethren, how great is this difficulty; how great, in 
other words, is the impediment which wickedness 
throws in the way of love. Yet let us think again 
what we are; let us remember how, just in this 
state, God looked upon us and Christ redeemed ; 
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how, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for 
us' — died for heathens, idolaters, malefactors, out- 
casts ; how out of a ruin so abject He brought us 
into His ark and into His fold ; how, day after day, 
He has borne with us through provocations as pro- 
voking, and loves us still with a love as marvellous 
as it is enduring. Whosoever sees with the eye of 
Christ — in other words, whosoever desires to hand 
on the love wherewith God has loved him — can 
discern, if he will look for it, on the most tarnished, 
debased, defaced coin of humanity, that Divine 
image and superscription, in which God created, 
and for the sake of which Christ thought it no 
waste to redeem. 

Dear brethren, this is love's place in Christ's 
Gospel. Love revealed, love reciprocated, then 
love handed on. My first words amongst you 
were. Love the Key-note of the Pastoral Minis- 
try^ — ^be they also among the latest! O, if 
there might be in any of us, this evening, a re- 
sponse to God*s call of love — ^if any one might be 
encouraged to see in his Bible, to hear in his 
Gospel, a revelation of the Divine love — ^mighty, 
incalculable would be the fruits! Such a man 

«x) X Rom. V. 8. (a) Title of Sennon preached Oct. ax, i860. 
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would b^;in to live a new life — no longer to him- 
sel£ Such a man would begin to ask the old 
question. What reward can I give to the Lord for 
His exceeding great love to me? Then would 
all works of charity become dear to him. He would 
love the habitation of God's house, the place 
where His honour dwelleth. He would not grudge 
the almsgiving, as of this night', which is to con- 
tinue to him the opportunity of worship— he 
would be heard asking, not. How little will suffice? 
but. How much can I offer? He, when God's 
providence takes away aught outward — ^whether it 
be the voice which has spoken to him or the man 
who has ministered — ^will feel nevertheless that in 
the Gospel of the Divine grace he has that which 
time and circumstance can neither give nor take 
away — a treasure in the heavens that faikth not^ 
where no thief approacheth^ neither moth corrupteth ! 
To this end — this blessed independence of all 
save God — ^we must hear God's own voice deep in 
the soul, we must feel God's own hand strong in 
the life. I drew them. He says, with cords of a man ; 
that is, with an influence, and by a motive, which 

(x) A collection wu made, as on the last Sunday in each month, in 
aid of the expenses of the Chorch. 
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man feels and yields to. I revealed not myself as 
a stem taskmaster, saying, Do this and live. I 
made not myself known in wind or earthquake or 
fire, breaking rocks in pieces, and strewing the life 
( with fragments of a desolated home. I drew 
them with those cords which man uses when he 
would draw to him his fellow — kindness, meekness, 
patience, sympathy — ^blessings bestowed and cha- 
rities multiplied. With cords of a man — yea^ with 
bands of love. 

How shall we escape if we neglect such salva- 
tion? 

Out of all that is low and base and selfish and 
wicked— out of all that is daik and gloomy and 
desolate and solitary — out of all that is transitory 
and worldly and disappointing and temporal — into 
that which is bright and beautiful and satisfying 
and eternal — ^let the love of God lead us and guide 
us I So shall a new light rise upon our life, and a 
new imptdse and spring be communicated to our 
being ! Let us be God's, not in part, but wholly — 
His by a predominant love, His by an absolute 
seK-devotion I What we love still, let us love in 
Him — ^what we begin to love, let us love for Him ! 
Then, when we have found in God our rest and 
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our satisfacdon, all ebe will take a new colonr, and 
earth itself will have become the house of God, the 
gate of heaven ! Then, if we live on, it will be the 
fruit of our labour' — our desire will be rather io 
depart and to he with Christy which is far better I 

Sunday Evening, 
July 25, 1869. 

(X) FhU. i. 9 




VII. 

THE TEARS OF JESUS. 

When He was come near, He beheld the city, and wept 

over it. Luke ziz. 41. 

|HE words of Jesus — ^the looks of Jesus 
— ^the silence of Jesus — the hunger and 
thirst of Jesus— even the sleep of Jesus 
— all are significant: how much more 
the tears of Jesus 1 

He weeps here while others rejoice. He is 
entering Jerusalem in triumph : for one moment 
He is being owned as Ring : for this once He is 
anticipating and (as it were) rehearsing His coming 
in gloiy : so jubilant is the people's greeting, that 
Pharisees cry to Him from among the multitude to 
rebuke and silence the acclamations — ^and yet the 
next verse but one is that of the text, IVAm He was 
come near^ He beheld the diy^ and wept over //. 
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Joy and sorrow are more nearly akin in this 
world than a first glance might show them. The 
thoughtftil man, in a fallen creation, sighs fifty times 
and scarce smiles once : his snule is brie^ his sigh 
deep, and scarce a moment separates them. These 
are common experiences ; but there is more than 
this in the union before us — 3. shouting multitude, 
and a weeping Saviour — a Saviour weeping in the 
one hour of acknowledgment and honour ! Let us 
ponder the words : a short meditation upon them 
may both prepare us for approaching the Holy 
Table, and send us back more serious and more 
thankful into the duties, enjojonents, and trials ot 
oiu: daily life. 

IVhm He was come near. He was approaching 
Jerusalem. Shame and suffering, death and burial, 
there awaited Him ; and He knew it He was to 
go forth no more firom it a Man in flesh; and He 
knew it His next departure would be from this 
same Mount of Olives — consecrated for all time by 
His footsteps — not for Galilee or Samaria, not for 
the prosecution of His life's work of ministry and 
miracle — ^but for heaven — ^for His Father's pre- 
sence — for the temple above, and the mediatorial 
throne. 
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When He was come near, He hcheid the city. 
There it lay before Him — at that turn in the path . 
over Olivet — ^in all its magnificence of scene and 
association : BeatUifid for situation, the joy of the 
whole earth, is Mount Son, the city of the great 
King — God is wdl known in her pcUaces as a sure 
refuge: there it lay before Him — ^the place which 
God had chosen, out of all Israel, out of all the 
world, to place His name there : kings, and pro- 
phets, and righteous men have trodden its courts ; 
their hymns and psalms have filled its streets with 
melody; their warnings and predictions, once 
uttered here with the lips, now fill the pages of the 
Book of all ages and of all lands : He Himself who 
beholds the city is its Priest and its King, its 
Messiah and its Deliverer, sent even now (knew 
it but its blessedness) to redeem and save : it is 
He who here comes to His own, as with one crown- 
ing ofier of mercy and lovingkindness : — When He 
WCLS come near. He beheld the city. 

And He wept over it. The word in the original 
expresses no silent tear-shedding, no secret and 
unperceived weeping, but rather a lifting up of the 
voice in loud and unrepressed lamentation. He 
beheld the city, and made lamentation over it. It is 
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not the calm Jesus wept of the death-scene ot 
Lazarus : it is rather the strong crying and tears of 
which the Epistle to the Hebrews tells* as cha- 
racteristic of the days of His fleshy when He 
poured out His whole soul in prayer and suppli- 
cation. 

Why He thus wept over the city He shall tell us. 
For the very words of that lament are here written. 
Jf thou hadst known. Did not Israel know' ? Yes, 
knew, and knew not ; knew by the hearing of the 
ear, knew not by the seeing of the spiritual eye — 
knew not by the opening of the heart and by the 
pondering of the spirit. Even thou — thou that 
kiUest the prophets and stonest them which are 
sent unto thee'. At least in this thy day — 
the season of thy visitation — the time of Christ's 
visiting and inspecting His people — ^whether during 
the three years of His ministry, or during this 
latest week of all, when He comes to them in a 
new character, unclaimed before, as the King of 
David's house, the Owner of God's temple, and the 
appointed Judge of man. The things which belong 
unto thy peace, O blind, perverse, infatuated race — 
peace brought to thee, and thou wouldest notl 

(i) Ueb. V. 7. (2) Rom. z. 29. (3) Matt. xxil. 37. 
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peace with thyself, peace with thy God, tlirough an 
all-atoning, all-reconciling Saviour — ^peace, and thou 
wouldest not! Now therefore they are hid from 
thine eyes. Individuals may yet be gathered out of 
thee, plucked as brands from the burning, for grace 
and salvation — but the opportunity, the trial-day of 
the nation, is now past and gone. The blood which 
they blasphemously imprecate must lie now in judg- 
ment upon them and upon their children. 

It was not, we may be sure, over the buildingj 
of the city — not even over the sanctuary of God's 
house within it — that the tears of Christ were chiefly 
shed : not over the material dty, though that divine 
heart had its human feelings, and yearned (no 
doubt) over its country after the flesh with no 
common tenderness: not over the buildings, and 
not over the outward greatness, and not over the 
national prosperity of Israel, only or chiefly, did 
Jesus make lamentation: but rather over this — 
that that city was the home of souls ; souls made 
by Him, capable of Him, wanting Him — ^suffering, 
withering, dying for lack of Him — and yet ignorant 
of Him, refusing, rejecting, spuming, about to 
crucify Him ! This it ^as over which, if we be- 
lieve in Him, we must know that Jesus Christ wept 
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as He looked upon the city — Ye will not come to me^ 
that ye might have life. 

Looking thus at the tears of Jesus, and remem- 
bering that He is the same yesterday and to-day 
and for ever^ let us mark in them these four par- 
ticulars : — 

I. The tears of Jesus Christ are compassionate 
tears. Like His heavenly Father, He has no plea- 
sure in the death of him that dieth. The office of 
the Judge is not His willing office. Though He 
loveth righteousness and hateth iniquity, yet He 
hates not anything nor any one that He has made. 
Jesus Christ made not sin: sin is a decay, a de- 
terioration, a vice and disease, of the thing made : 
He hates that with a perfect hatred ; but He hates 
not the sinner. Never imtil the sinner and the sin 
shall have grown into one — ^never until the sinner 
shall have so taken his sin into himself, that it shall 
have become part and parcel (by his own obstinate 
choice) of his veiy self and soul — ^wUl Jesus Christ 
abhor and refuse and send utterly away any man : 
like His heavenly Father, He will have all men to 
be saved, and to cofne unto the knowledge of the truih^. 
I say, then, first of all, that the tears of Christ 

(i) xTim. ii. 4. 
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were compassionate tears. It made Him sorrowful 
to see men sin. It made Him sortowfiil to see 
men reject the Gospel It made Him sorrowful 
to see men choose their own misery. It made 
Him sorrowful to see men's obstinacy in evil, and 
to foresee their bitter remorse in that world in 
which Too late is inscribed over the portals of 
torment. My friends, let the compassion of Christ 
move us, if His judgments cannot Why should 
Jesus Christ weep over Jerusalem ? Did they not 
hate Him ? Had they not rejected Him ? Were 
they not about to mock and to scourge and to 
crucify Him ? Why should He weep ? Because He 
is all compassion. Because He would save. Be- 
cause He doth not willingly afflict Because He 
most reluctantly and unwillingly condemns. Let 
His love, let His compassion, let His tears move 
you! And move you towards what? Towards 
your own peace. You may know many things, 
but you will never know peace till you know it in 
Jesus Christ. Have you found it, tell me, in sin ? 
An eager feverish thirst after pleasure — ^a thirst 
never quenched, scarcely slaked, even by the mo- 
ment of indulgence — I do not call that peace 1 
Nay, ask yourselves — I know that you do not call 
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that peace ! You look here and there for happi- 
ness, but you know that you are not satisfied. 
Never will you be satisfied, till you find satisfaction 
in Christ What you want is what He offers — 
peace ; that is, the knitting up and knitting together 
all your disjointed, scattered, roving affections, 
all the powers and all the capacities of your 
being, in one compact immovable point of rest 
That is your want I know it, as you know it And 
just because sin cannot give this, and just be- 
cause the world cannot give this, and just because 
nothing earthly, not even its pure joys, not even 
its domestic comforts or charities, can give this, 
therefore the race of man, and every individual 
of it, is a poor, dissatisfied, discontented thing, till 
it comes, hungering and thirsting, weaiy and heavy- 
laden, restless and disunited and self-severed and 
self-tortured, and la3rs itself down at the feet of 
Jesus, and says, Lord, be Thou my peace ! Lord, 
be Thou my rest ! Lord, be Thou my one Friend, 
and Saviour, and Comforter 1 unite my heart to 
love Thee! That is peace — ^nothing less. And 
Jesus Christ pities us, and weeps over us, till we 
find this. O let His tears win you to Him this 
day 1 
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2. Again, the tears ot Jesus are admonitory, 
warning — some have even called them terrible 
tears. I mean that Jesus Christ, who was of all 
men the most courageous and the most manly, 
would never have wept if there had not been, in 
His knowledge, something really terrible to weep 
for. He would not have wept, I think we may say 
with confidence, merely because a little pain, or a 
little suffering, or even a little anguish and misery, 
lay before us. He shrank not from pain : He en- 
dured suflfering — yea, the death of the Cr6ss. He 
faced anguish and misery, and flinched not. There 
was only one thing which Jesus Christ could not 
endure — or, if He endured it for an hour Himself, 
certainly could not advise others, nor bear others, 
to encounter without Him — ^and that was the real 
displeasure, the prolonged hiding of the counten- 
ance, the actual, terrible, punitive wrath of God. 
It was because He foresaw that for impenitent, 
obstinate, obdurate sinners, that He wept these 
bitter tears. I call them admonitory tears : I will 
even consent to call them terrific tears. They 
seem to say to us, O presume not too far ! They 
seem to say, I who have faced death itself for 
you — I who have even borne sin for you, and in 
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the act of that sin-bearing felt the face of God 
Himself turned from me as from one upon whom 
lay the load of the one abhorrent accursed thing — 
I who am bold to face all dangers, and brave to 
encounter all adversaries, cannot encourage you to 
risk one thing — ^the being cast out finally from the 
light of God's countenance ; the being pronounced, 
in the dread moment, to have outraged all mercy, 
to have cast in your lot with evil, and now to be a 
part of it — to be incorporated and bound up per- 
sonally in that dreadful thing which must be cast 
bodily into the lake of fire ! 

There is one thing which I would single out 
under this head for mention ; and that is the ex- 
pression, this thy day. It tells us that each 
human being has a season, an opportunity of 
becoming and of doing good ; has a definite space 
allotted to him here below, fiill of openings, fiill 
of promises and warnings, full of calls and means 
of grace — ^which if he will use before it fails him, 
wdl; but if not — if not — ^if he lets the last hour 
strike, and leave him still unchanged, still cold and 
heardess towards Christ, still obstinate or iiresolute, 
still impenitent and unbelieving and idle in the 
things of God, then all is over; then he has sown, 
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and he must reap — the tree has fallen, and where 
it fell, there it must lie\ That is why the tears of 
Jesus are teirible as well as compassionate — ^because 
they predict ruinj because they say, The day of 
grace is far spent for thee, and after death cometh 
judgment 1 

3. I will add another thing. The tears of Jesus 
were exemplary tears. He who lived as our Ex- 
ample — He who htmgered and thirsted, laboured 
and rested, as our Example — w^pt also as our Ex- 
ample. His tears were not compassionate only, 
not admonitory only — they were exemplary too. 
As He wept, so ought we to weep. We ought to 
weep tears of sorrow over our sins. We ought to 
weep tears of repentance over our past lives, over 
our many shortcomings and backslidings, omissions 
of good and commissions of evil, lingering re- 
. belling obstinate sins, cold poor languishing dying 
graces. But more than this. We ought to weep 
more exactly as He wept He wept not for Him- 
self : so also, in our place, should we. If we are 
reclaimed, if we are walking uprightly, if we are 
safe and at rest in Jesus, multitudes around us are 
not so. We are here gathered together, few by 

(i) Ecclet. zi. 3. 
I 
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comparison out of many — ^where are the rest? 
Who shall tell us what may be the occupations, 
innocent or guilty, at this moment, of tens and of 
nundreds in this one place, redeemed like us, bap- 
tized like us, called and sought and pleaded with 
like us — ^but as yet all in vain ? 

If we are what Christ was, we must read our 
duty in His tears. 

I am not ashamed to bid you to prepare your- 
selves for an ean^est and effectual response next 
Sunday to a special call then to be addressed to 
you — a call, I venture to say, enforced upon you 
by the tears of Jesus. 

There are children around us — ^ignorant of good, 
not ignorant of evil: and Jesus who here weeps 
over Jerusalem said to His Church of all time — 
said of these little ones who surround us — Feed my 
lambs. Will you do it ? Will you care for these 
souls ? You will, if you are capable of weeping 
Christ's tears. You will, if you know and feel any- 
thing of what these tears meant You will feel 
them to have been tears, not of admonition only, 
but of example; and you will, if the expression 
might be allowed me, help to dry your Saviour's 
tears in weeping them 1 
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4. I will add, without comment, a fourth 
word — the tears of Jesus Christ are consolatory 
tears. 

Yes, this, in all their accents, is the sweet under* 
song — ^Jesus Christ cares for us. Jesus Christ died 
for us. Jesus Christ, in His glory to which He has 
returned, thinks upon us — desires that we perish not 
— ^is anxious about us* with a godly fear — ^is earnest 
for us with a jealous love ! The tears of Jesus are, 
above all else, consolatory. They say to us. Pro- 
vision is made for you. They say to us. It is 
not of Christ, it is not of God, if you perish. 
They say to us, Escape for your life — ^because a 
better, and a higher, and a happier life is here for 
you ! 

See that ye refuse not Him that speaketh. Love 
not unhappiness, love not danger, love not misery, 
love not death \ for here is that which will make 
you happy, here is that which will make you 
safe, here is that which will give you peace, 
here is that which restores the fallen and raises 
the dead I He who wept over Jerusalem also 
died for man : He who died for man, also lives 
again for evermore, and hath the keys of hell and of 
death. 



1 16 The Tears of Jesus. 

Fear not, whosoever you be, the repulse of 
Jesus. For this purpose He both died and revived, 
that he might be the Saviour of sinners, and the 
life of the dead. 

Sunday Mokning, 
August I, 1869. 
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VIIL 

CONSCIENCE AND THE SPIRIT. 

My conscience also bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost. 

Romans iz. i. 

IT. PAUL does here a most difficult 
thing. He distinguishes (as it were) 
two voices within — not conflicting 
voices, but harmonious — and in a cer- 
tain sense distinguishes his own voice from either. 
Consderue — the Holy GJiost — ^bearing me witness. 

There is more importance in these distinctions 
than is at first perhaps evident I observe in 
some writers of this day a tendency to confuse 
conscience and the Spirit. In others I see a dis- 
position to sacrifice conscience to the Spirit In 
others, a far larger class, I find the Spirit altogether 
left out, and conscience alone recognized as the 
light and guide of man. 
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I have thought the subject, little as I may be 
able to grapple with it, worthy of a serious closing 
testimony. It is one among many subjects on 
which the infidel or semi-infidel thinking of our 
age exercises itself to remove landmarks between 
the natural and the spiritual, between the rational 
and the revealed. And it becomes all who value 
the truth to keep those landmarks clear and strong. 
If once it should come to be received amongst 
Christians that there is nothing distinctive in the 
disclosures of their Gospel — ^nothing original, no 
new factor, introduced into man's life by what 
Christ taught and suffered and died for — ^nothing 
but a republication of the moral law and an 
enlargement of the old province of charity, with 
a motive or two derived from the self-forgetfiilness 
and martyrdom of the G^eat Teacher Himself — 
then, indeed, our faith will be vain, our hope a 
dream, we ourselves yet in our sins ; we shall be 
found false witnesses of God, and they who have 
been laid on sleep in Christ, for anything we know, 
will have perished '. 

There is no revelation which brings this great 
controversy to a more definite issue than that of 

(x) X Cor. zv. Z4, 15, xA. 
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the Holy Spirit The ministry of the Gospel, St 
Paul says, is the ministry of the Spirit Just 
because it is this, it is a ministry of righteousness, 
a ministry of life, and a ministry of glory*. Take 
this away, and a Christian man falls back at once 
into the helpless hopeless stniggling of a man 
under law : the glorious liberty of the children of 
God is wrested from him, and he can but cry out, 
as of old, in the gloom of an original bondage, 
O wretched man that I am ! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death f 

My conscience bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost. 

Conscience — which is, literally, co-knowledge^ 
knowledge with another, that other being oneself 
— ^is a natural faculty. Like memory, like intel- 
lect, like affection, like any other department of 
the one intellectual, moral, spiritual being which 
is the man — the / iwyx^-^^^— conscience is, to speak 
quite exactly, rather a state than an ingredient 
of the person- We introduce confusion when we 
speak of the unit being as composed of, or split 
into, parts. The man is one, not many ; and all 
these words which I have repeated — memory, 
will, affection, and the rest — ^are, in reality, only 

(x) a Cor. iii. 6— xz. 
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so many conditions or moods of the one man — 
conscience among them. 

Conscience, or fellow-knowledge, or self-privity, 
describe it as we may, is that state of the man in 
which he takes into accomit, reviews, judges his 
own actions, including now under actions words 
also and thoughts. It is natural to eVery man — 
besides the question, How will this or that act of 
mine aflfect my interests or my prospects or my 
fortunes ? — ^to ask also of himself, Of what com- 
plexion is this thing which I have thought, spoken, 
or done, in regard to duty and virtue, to right and 
wrong ? This is conscience. This inward enquiry, 
inquisition, inquest into the character of the life, 
is that marvellous tribunal — ^we know not that any 
other animal either has or needs it — ^which God 
has erected within us as His representative and 
vicegerent in the capacity of the lawgiver and the 
judge. 

We cannot help it — it is a sign, therefore, 
neither of good nor evil — we must sit in judg- 
ment upon ourselves as to the right and the wrong 
of everything. Who is so happy as never to have 
passed an unquiet night in the remembrance of 
word spoken or deed done during the twelve or 
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fifteen hours of the past day? Whose pillow 
has not, many a time and oft, been wet with bitter 
tears by reason of some foolish thoughtless act 
by which he has brought miseiy to a friend or 
grief to his mother? And yet there was no one 
to reproach him ! The thing itself was unknown to 
the world^poken in the closet, or done in the 
dark. No matter 1 He was his own accuser, his 
own witness, his own judge, and his own execu- 
tioner. These things, in their most anxious, most 
terrible form, want no man but the man. 

Nor is it only as the condemning judge — con- 
demning, or else (if so it sometimes be) acquitting ' 
— that conscience acts in every man. If this were 
all, we might with less injury discard conscience 
and await God's judgment It is not so. Con- 
science exercises a legislative as well as a judicial 
function, an office of guidance as well as of 
punishment. Conscience says. This is right, do it 
— this is wrong, shun it — as well as. This was 
wrong, and thou hast done it — ^this was right, and 
thou hast left it undone I 

This conscience was without the Gospel, and 
is still with it St. Paul, for example, before he 

(i) Rom. ii. 15* 
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became a Christian, lived in aU good conscience — 
and after he became a Christian, still exercised 
himself to have cUways a conscience void of offence^, 
St. Paul served God from his forefathers with 
pure conscience* y even in days when he was still a 
blasphemer and persecutor — ^and after he had 
obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful^ thought 
it the worst of changes, that a man had put away 
a good conscience^ In this sense, as in every 
sense, Christ came not to destroy but to fulfilK As 
much towards the powers and responsibilities of 
man's nature, as towards the special predictions 
and ordinances of the Law, Christ s office was to 
elevate, to deepen, to perfect — ^not to abolish or to 
do away. Just as Christ took the instinct of 
patriotism, and turned it into a world-wide benevo- 
lence—or the love of those who love us*, and 
consecrated it into a universal charity ; so He took 
the natural instinct which we call conscience — the 
sitting in judgment upon ourselves, upon conduct 
past, present, and futiure — ^and both instructed it in 
that Divine law of which before it had but the 
dimmest and obscurest conception, and also en- 

(i) Acts zziii. X. zziT. x6. <a) s Tim. i. 3. (3) x Cor. ^ii. 95. 
(4) X Tim. L X9 (|) Matt ▼. 17. (6) Matt. v. 46. 
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abled it with that preventing grace which is the 
presence of the indwelling Spirit. 

My brethren, it is a great thing to be conscien- 
tious — ^but it does not make a man a Christian. 
St. Paul was conscientious — ^perhaps some Pharisees 
were conscientious — even while he was obtaining 
his letters of persecution to Damascus, and they 
were sitting in harsh judgment upon the woman 
which was a sinner. Certainly in these days of 
grace and the Gospel there are conscientious lives 
which are both un-Christian and anti-Christian. 
There are men who, in the perplexity of much 
discussion, and in the weariness of a personal hope 
long deferred, have gone back from Calvary to 
Sinai, from Sinai to Eden, and sought a law and a 
guidance not in revelation but in nature. And 
perhaps they have prospered thus. I do not think 
it wise to deny that there are men who seem to 
find a strength out of Christ; men who live blame- 
less lives, and perform beneficent acts, altogether 
apart (themselves being the judges) from the 
Gospel of Christ or the grace of the Spirit I can- 
not account for it These cases, so many as they 
may be, seem to me to be exceptional, abnormal, 
and puzzling. But I am well assured of this — that 
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for one man who lives a good life out of Christ, a 
hundred and a hundred thousand are wallowing in 
the sty of sin for lack of Him. He for all of us 
has the words of eternal life, and, if we will not 
have Him, we can find them nowhere '. Even in 
these men who think themselves able to dispense 
with Him I can always notice some damaging 
deficiency — either they are self-conceited, or they 
are cold, or they are exclusive, or they are useless 
men — I have seen them, and I speak that which I 
know — and as I cannot encourage the hope of 
your being even moral out of Christ, so I can say 
that, if you are, you will not have found that love 
either of God or of man which marks alone the 
Christian in deed and in trutL 

All this makes me understand why St Paul, why 
the Master who saved and inspired St Paul, should 
make so much of that other, that new, that super- 
added gift, which is the presence of God's Holy 
Spirit You cannot read the Gospels, you cannot 
read the Epistles, without seeing that there is a . 
promise in the one, a record of its fiilfilment in the 
other, quite different in kind as well as degree 
from anything that conscience, endeavour, or reso- 

fi) Joluivi.68. 
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lution can do for the man who is outside Christ 
"It is the possession of the Spirit of life in Christ 
fesus which alone sets us free from the law of sin 
and death \ God will give His Holy Spirit to them 
that ask Him is the charter at once of Gospel hope 
and Gospel holiness. 

My brethren, there are those amongst us who 
have bitterly felt the powerlessness of conscience. 
Again and again they ha\e suffered the agony of 
keen seli-reproach ; they have lashed themselves, 
through days and nights of spiritual darkness, for 
evil done by them and good left undone; they 
have suffered, and they have resolved, and they have 
hoped, and they have struggled — ^but again and 
again, years running on, the grey hairs already upon 
them, they have found themselves no match lor 
the strong man armed; he has vanquished them, 
now by intemperance, now by passion, now by 
avarice, covetousness, and worldly gain — ^and they 
are as they were, they know it, in reference cer- 
tainly to the love of God and the hope of heaven. 
We may blame — it is easy for the strong to blame 
the weak — but, after all, is the Gospel a Gospel 
for all? has Christ a medicine for all maladies, or 

(x) Rom. Tiii. s. 
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only for some? are these, God's weaker creatures, 
to perish uncared for? or is there, is there some 
balm in GUead^ even for these, even for all ? 

I think that there is. I think that the weak by 
nature may be made strong by grace. I think that 
even a man whose conscience has failed to give 
him the victory may find victory nevertheless in 
Christ I know that it will be hard work for him — 
hard work, much discouragement, and long fight- 
ing : but I do believe that prayer can prevail where 
resolution has faltered ; I do believe that even the 
man whose conscience has been blunted may have 
it set again and edged and made powerful by grace. 

If then I address any this evening-— of course 
I do — ^who are come hither rather wishing than 
hoping to hear a word which may do them good — 
any who have had bitter experiences of the Fall and 
the Ruin, and find in themselves neither the will 
nor the hope nor the strength which can give 
victory — let me say to them, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, Where flesh and nature fail, Christ and the 
Spirit are mighty and can prevail : he who has too 
much disregarded, slighted, trifled with conscience, 
he who knows what it is to have stifled and all but 
silenced the inward voice, may yet hear it again, in 
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new tones, but with new powers also, speaking of 
Christ crucified and the love of the Spirit : even he 
may, if he wiU, seek, not of nature but of God 
Himself, a strength altogether strange to him and 
(were it not a matter of promise and of experience) 
absolutely marvellous and miraculous in its work- 
ing : let him give up the unequal struggle with sin 
which has vanquished and the devil who has mocked 
him : to your knees ^ ye faltering feeble ones ! there, 
at the throne of grace — ^there, in God's presence-^ 
there, in the Gospel of Christ — there, in the 
power of the Holy Ghost — seek deliverance, seek 
victory, and you shall find it I 

The Church, and the Church's Lord, can com* 
passionate what man never pities; weakness, 
feebleness, prostration of strength. The Physician 
graciously said on earth that He came not for the 
whole but for the sick. This it is which makes His 
Gospel so inestimably precious to the heart of human 
kind. This it is which makes us weep, for surprise 
and joy, when we find Jesus sitting at meat with 
publicans and sinners, bidding welcome to sinful 
outcast women, and drawing His loveliest parables 
from the histoiy of prodigals who had roved into 
far countries, sunk low as swine, and could find no 
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man to pity them. O, it is no imaginary, fantastic 
picture— it is the mirror of experience, of human 
life I We are that prodigal — ^we, the bulk of us, not 
the excepted few ! If we could but read hearts, I 
dare to say the majority of this Congregation are 
just in that case t We, the bulk of us, are the 
poor exiles, tiying to satisfy hunger with the husks, 
and only holding on to life by the help of that 
recollection of the Father who was before we were, 
and who counts no degradation so abject as utterly 
to forfeit the sonship. Cry out to Him, whereso- 
ever you be, for the Spirit of adoption — ^and where 
nature fails, and conscience, prayer and the Spirit 
shall prevail and conquer yet I 

Most of all do I commend this to those who 
have sunk the deepest You, at all events, who 
are tied and bound by the chain of a sin — ^you, the 
intemperate, the impure, the ^cret sinner — ^will not 
despise, but hail with thankfulness, the Gospel 
offer. If any man thirsty Ui him come unto me^ and 
drink) 

But the Gospel is a voice for all men. It ad- 
dresses the moral man as well as the sinner. It 
says to him, St. Paul was no hberrine; after the 
straitest sect of that day's religion he lived in all 



, 
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good conscience from his youth up. Yet even he 
found his righteousness of no avail in the day of 
his trial In the brightness of heaven's light his 
fabric of self-assertion melted like snow. He cast 
away all trust in himself, tmd began to build quite 
afresh upon the one foundation which is Jesus 
Christ How should it be otherwise with you? 
By God's mercy you have been kept from gross 
sin ; do you really intend to plead that, which may 
have been a mere accident — absence of temptation, 
or else coldness of temperament — ^as your justi- 
fication in a day when fitness for the sight of God 
will be the thing in question ? Where, in you, is 
that grace of graces, humility — where, in you, is 
that charity, that tenderness of spirit, that sym- 
pathy with sinners — ^whidi alone marks the child of 
God, the heir of His hea^'en ? 

Finally, my brethren, let so many of us as have 
risen, in any measure, into this new, this higher 
life, of grace and the Spirit, see that we seek 
therein a liberty, not of sin, but of God. The 
Christian life, in so far as we realize it, is not an 
unclothing but a clothing upon'; not a discarding 
of the lower, but a rising by the help of it into a 

(x) 9 Cor. T. 4. 
R 
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higher. St. Paul himself, whose life was con- 
sciously hidden with Christ in God, yet exercised 
himself day by day to have always a conscience 
void of offence. Conscience, in him, was still the 
law ; only it was a conscience not bounded by law, 
but enlai^ged and illuminated by the Spirit When 
he described himself, for a moment, as withouf 
law^ he yet was careful to add — ^lest any should 
misinterpret him — being not without law to God, but 
under the law to Christ\ Great injury has been 
done to the cause of Christ on earth by that loose 
and lawless walking which has sometimes usurped 
the name of Christian liberty. For the disobedient 
law is the proper atmosphere" — ^if so be, being at 
length brought to duty and watchfulness, they may 
rise into the higher life of a willing, a free-hearted, 
a loving conformity. In all things let us listen for 
the voice of conscience ; in it, if we be Christians 
indeed, we shall hear the still small voice of God 
and God's Spirit Never can we dispense with 
that inward monition until at last, if God will, we 
find ourselves in that higher and more glorious 
home in which a Father's will is the will of the 
children, and they who have here been disciplined 

z) z Cor. ix. az. (2) z Tim. i. 9. 
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through suffering shall be set free there to please 
themselves in pleasing God. At present let us be 
willing in all things to obey, that in the life to 
come we may be able in all things to enjoy ! So 
walking day by day, in the fear of God, yet in the 
comfort also of the Holy Ghost', may we find the 
life of heaven anticipated on earth, and pass, by a 
gentle, an almost imperceptible transition, from 
doing the will, to beholding the face, of our Father 
which is in heaven 

Sunday Evening, 
August I, 1869. 

(x) Acts is. ^% 




HEAVEN. 
I SAW the holy city. Revelation xxi. 2. 

|0 one else can say that That sight of 
heaven is not granted to the living. 
Yet an Apostle says, Ye are comc^ 
come already, to the city of the living 
God\ And St Paul says, Our citizenship^ our 
citizen-life, tr, is already, in heaven\ And again, 
God has already set us in the heavenly places in 
Christ JesusK And once again. Your life is al- 
ready hidden with Christ in God\ And there- 
fore we will endeavour now — ^it is no unlawful 
endeavour — to see the holy city, as it were, with 
the eyes of St John ; to look across the dark 

(x) Heb. zii. ts. (a) Phil. iii. ao. 

(3) £ph. ii. 6t «4) CoL iii« 3 
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river which runs down there in the valley, up 
to those shining heights which crown the huther 
shore, and so to look in after the blessed dead, 
who alone see and know, that we ourselves may 
both be refreshed in the thought of their glory, 
and also encouraged to walk the way and to run 
the race set before us below, that we at last may 
have the right here spoken of to the tree oflifey and 
may enter in^ like them, through the gates into ihe 
cUy\ 

I saw the holy city. 

The words are allegorical of course. But they 
signify something in which we all believe. A city 
is a real thing. Not the less real if it be heavenly. 
That epithet raises it into permanence without 
making it imaginary. The things which are seen 
are temporal : it is the thing unseen which is alone 
eternal'. 

The holy city is what we commonly call Heaven. 
To get to heaven, to go to heaven, is a phrase as 
common with the old as with the young, to express 
happiness beyond death. Shall I ever get to 
heaven ? is the first and last anxiety of the thought- 
ful Is he gone to heaven ? is the one only ques- 

(x) Rev. xjLii. 14. (2) a Cor. iv. x8« 
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tion pondered at the open grave concerning 
kinsman and acquaintance by one who ha^ tasted 
for himself the powers of the world to come'. The 
holy city, of which the text speaks, is the Chris- 
tian's heaven. 

And how and what shall we say of it ? Is not 
this one of those unspeakable words of which St 
Pauhsays that it is not lawful far a man to utter 
them'i 

Heaven — ^what is it ? 

I. It is a state. It is not a place. It may or 
may not be connected with space : we know not 
Certainly that is not its essence. When Jesus 
Christ Himself spoke of heaven, it was always as 
of something independent of earth, out of the 
world of matter, not of this creation. / came forth 
from the Father y and am come into i/ie world: affun 
I leave the worlds and go to the Father. And now 1 
am no more in the world; hut these are in the world; 
and I come to TheeK And when one of the disciples 
asked Him, on the night of the great parting, 
Whither goest Thou? and another. How can we 
know the way f Jesus answered in words calculated 
to repress all such localizing and limiting thoughts, 

(x) Heb« vi. 5. (2) a Cor. xii. 4. (j) John zri* 28. zvii. zx« 
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saying, I am the IVay, and the Truths and the Life: 
no man cometh unto the Father but by me^. Where 
God is, where Christ is, there is heaven : to go to 
heaven is to depart and be with Christ*. 

It is difficult for us in our present being to 
conceive of 'an existence independent of space. 
When we speak of heaven, we look upwards. We 
picture to ourselves a place still. We try to divest 
it of carnal and material attributes ; but a place, a 
spot, a region, an inhabited city, is our idea of it 
still. And when we think of friends departed, 
when we think of a soul released from the taber- 
nacle of the body, and separated from our present 
converse by all that severs the visible from the 
unseen; still we picture to ourselves a transit 
through air and sky, a going and an arriving, a 
place of souls, an habitation of just men made 
perfect — and often perplex and distress ourselves 
more than is meet with very carnal questionings of 
whence and how, of whither and where. 

God is always gracious to our infirmities, and is 
willing to assist our feeble faith by using even 
about Himself images drawn from things earthly. 
And it is indeed impossible for us, knowing so little 

(z) John xiii. 361 xivi 5, ^ (2) Phil. i. 231 
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of the meaning of the Apostle's combination, 
spiritual body^^ as descriptive oi the resuirection 
life, to say what kind or degree of connection may 
exist hereafter between a glorified humanity and 
that universe, or even that earth, which was the 
home of its humiliation. When St. John speaks in 
this chapter of seeing the heavenly city come down 
from God, and establish itself for the first time as 
His tabernacle and home with men ; we dare not 
positively say that even this very earth, cleansed by 
the deluge of fire firom all that defiles*, n\ay not 
become, in some new and altered form, the actual 
dwelling-place of re-created man. This we know 
not and cannot know. Meanwhile we are most 
safe and most certain in calling heaven not a 
place but a state. If even it have a place, that is 
not what makes it heaven. 

Even already, even in this life, we have had 
experience, all of us, that neither place nor yet 
circumstance is a condition of happiness. Such 
glimpses of happiness as we catch below, whether 
in others or in ourselves, are absolutely mde- 
pendent of both. When we have been brought 
to a deep sense of guilt \ when either in general, 

(x) X Cor* IS* 44« (a) a Pot* iii* lOi 
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or in a particular instance, we have been thoroughly 
humbled and laid low before God as vile earth 
and miserable sinners; and when, through full 
confession, earnest prayer, and resolute faith, 
we have felt the forgiveness of God enter the 
soul, cheering, reviving, quickening, sanctifying, 
and making us intensely love Him who first so 
loved us — that is the nearest approach to heaven, 
in feeling and consciousness, that we can ever 
know here : that is heaven coming down to us, and 
entering into us, and taking us back with it, and 
realizing God Himself to us in spiritual presence : 
and is there anything local there? is there any- 
thmg in that revelation of heaven, but what is 
absolutely independent of space and time — just as 
strong, and just as bright, and just as satisfying, in 
a hospital or prison, amidst pain and want, in a 
chamber of sickness or on a d3ring bed, as in the 
most prosperous, most luxurious home, with every 
conceivable appliance of wealth, eomfort, and re- 
pose ? Heaven is a state. Try so to think of it — 
and instead of finding it more visionary or fugitive 
or hard to grasp, you will learn to say, I need not 
entirely wait for my heaven — I may begin it now. 
It is where God is — and God dwells, we know, 
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with him that is of a contrite spirit, to revive the 
spirit of the humble and to revive the heart of the 
contrite ones'. Heaven is a state — 2, state of happi- 
ness ; of perfect satisfaction for the whole man, in 
bod)% soul, and spirit ; the entire absence for ever 
of all that is painful and bitter and sorrowful, and 
the conscious, the pervading presence of all that is 
restful and delightful and blessed. 

The Holy City is a ^tate of perfected happiness. 

2. Again, Heaven is a society. Eveiy figure 
applied to it says this. 

I am not sure that the idea commends itself at 
once to every one. . 

On the one side, we have had trying experiences 
in this world, of companies and co-existences which 
were not delightful. The wear and tear of life, the 
rubs and jars of life, the annoyances and weari- 
nesses of life, are connected in our thoughts 
not with solitude but with society. It is seldom 
that companionship is wholly congenial: even 
friends, even nearest and on the whole dearest 
friends, greatly vex each other at times: if we 
could never escape, and be by ourselves, we should 
find life almost insupportable — ^we should often be 

(x) Itaiah Iriit 15. 
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ciying out, O that I amid flee away and he at 
rest/ 

On the other side, the Christian man associates 
his sweetest experiences with his moments of soli- 
tude. Not only do his hours of intermixture with 
others often weary him, but in his moments of 
seclusion and retirement he finds himself often 
nearest to God. Thus, both ways, he hears with 
some misgiving that heaven is society. He has to 
ponder many things before he can derive pleasure 
from it He has to remind himself that it is not > 
the heavenliness of society which wearies him be- 
low. It is just that in it which is altogether of the 
earth — the corruptible body with its languors and 
infirmities ; the want of perfect mutual understand- 
ing ; the intercourse of conflictmg or imsympathiz- 
ing souls ; the impossibility of seeing God in one 
another ; the sense of unprofitableness and incon- 
sistency, in ourselves and in others, which makes 
conscience restless at the time and reproachful 
afterwards; the vague uneasy feeling of things 
uttered and unsaid, rendering conversation often- 
times a vanity, and intercourse a disappointment 
and a snare. 

But when we speak of Heaven, of the Holy City, 
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as a society, we must carefully exclude all these 
experiences. 

In heaven there will be perfect communion of 
mind with mind, heart with heart, spirit with spirit. 
Instead of thinking of associations unrestful, un- 
congenial, incongruous, unprofitable, remorseful, 
we must rather call to mind tl^e one or the two 
most intimately known, most deeply reverenced, 
most entirely loved : we must remember occasions 
when the entrance of one such has brought a sun- 
beam into our souls at some moment of depression 
and darkness, chasing away sad musings and re- 
freshing the inward atmosphere as by a breath of 
the Divine Spirit's rushing mighty wind ; or when 
some hostile presence of sin past or sin meditated 
has been dispersed and dissipated in a moment by 
the coming in of one to whom impurity would have 
been an insult ; or perhaps when a troublesome 
dart of unbelief, long rankling in the bosom, has 
been dislodged or quenched by a word half casual 
and careless from the lips of one who knows what 
he believes and has tried through a consistent course 
of holy living the certainty of those things which 
•he has been assured of— we must think of such 
experiences, here below, of what society may be ; 
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and then we shall understand a little, a very little, 
of that which is revealed to us, when it is said 
that the Holy City will be a home of hearts knit 
together in one communion and fellowship — a 
communion of feeling and thought, a fellowship 
of memory and employment, of devotion and 
love. 

St. John dwells much upon this characteristic. 

(i) In his vision of the great multitude which 
no man could number^ he gives this as the his- 
tory of them all : These are they which came out 
of great tribulation^ and have washed their robes, and 
made t/iem white in the blood of the Lamb^. There is 
great union, even below, in fellow-suflfering. Two 
soldiers who in their youth fought and bled side 
by side in the Peninsula or at Waterloo cannot 
meet in cold old age without a thrill of sympathy. 
To have watched by the same bedside, to have 
sorrowed over the same grave, to treasure in the 
soul the same beloved image — is a bond of union 
to those who have little else in common. How 
shall it be then, in a world all love, to bear in every 
bosom the same, the very same memory of mortal 
peril and of great salvation — to know that, not once 

(t) Rev. viii 14* 
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or twice but through a life-time long in its passing, 
each one had had to encounter the same busy 
enemy, to fight the same tremendous battle, to 
wash away the same stains of guilt, and to heal the 
same wounds of sin, in the very same blood of the 
Saviour crucified and believed in, in the very same 
strength of a Holy and Divine Spirit, manifold in 
His operations, yet one in all? Will not this 
memory of conflict, this identity of spiritual experi- 
ence, be of itself a bond of imion such as we can 
only faintly picture below ? Even now, even here, 
the same blessed Apostle teaches us that mutual 
love is the test of Christianity ; that we know by 
this that we have passed from death unto Ufe^ because 
we lave the brethren^ — even now, when there is so 
much that is unlovely cleaving to the one and to 
the other-~even here, where it is oftentimes less 
than manifest that either the one or the other is 
in deed and in truth a disciple of Christ at all. 
There, where the sons of God are manifest' — ^then, 
when eveiy remaining infirmity has been washed 
clean away in the deep full-flowing river — ^this 
mutuial love will shine forth clear as the sun, and 
the society of heaven will be, even for memory's 

(x) X John tii* X4< (a) Rom* viii* xQi 
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sake alone, a communion and fellowship of perfect 
sympathy. 

(2) There will be this also — z. unity of employ- 
ment These are they which follow the Lamb whither- 
soever He goeth^. His servants shall serve Him, 
There will be no monotony there — ^but there will be 
unbroken harmony ; harmony not of praise only 
but of work. We may imagine to ourselves — ^but 
we must only imagine — the infinite possibilities of 
service which in that world will unfold themselves. 
This idea of serving God — His servants shall serve 
Him — does it suggest to your minds nothing more 
than the ceaseless utterance of the hymn, Thou art 
worthy y O Lord — Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain — Hallelujah! for the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth f O no! Surely you can feel in that brief 
sentence the suggestion of an energy and an activity 
of working for God, such as in this life has been 
sore let and hindered by a thousand infirmities of 
body, and ten thousand indispositions and weari- 
nesses of the spirit. You hear St.. John the in- 
spired Seer bidding you expect in that world the 
realization of endless ambitions which you have 
had here to bear burning in your bosom, or to 

(j) Rer* ziv. 41 xxiit 3. 
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mortify perforce by every argument of submission 
and unworthiness : you can hear him saying to 
you, Be patient, brother, sister, till you reach thai 
world and the resurrection from the dead^ — ^then 
shall you find yourself set free to discharge offices 
of Divine ministration such as now you would faint 
imder or shrink from — ^you shall share then the 
powers of those angelic beings who excd in strength^ 
and can therefore not only attempt but fulfil God's 
commandment, and hearken with open and un- 
dulled ear to every voice of His word*. 

And if we might add yet one further inference, 
drawn from that other idea of following the Lamb 
whithersoever He goeth, might we not say that, as 
the footsteps of Christ point always in the direction 
of self-devotion for God and of self-sacrifice for His 
creatures, so it may be — God knoweth — ^that the 
redeemed from death and the grave shall be allowed 
to imitate Him in such works — ^that to beings not 
of this creation they may be sent themselves on 
coundess errands of unselfish ministration, making 
known, as it is knovm at present only to the 
Church, the manifoldness of His wisdom and the 
infinitude of His grace ? Something of this kind 

(t) Luke uu 55* (a) P>alm ciii. 20. 
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there may lurk perhaps in that deeply mysterious 
saying of this very chapter, that in the light of 
{given by) that city which is Heaven the nations 
of the saved — ^as if outside it — shall walk and be 
glad ;* that the kings of the earth — ^who are these ? 
— bring into it their glory and their honour; that 
the gates of it shall not be shut, as though mes- 
sengers were ever going and coming to and fro on 
some beneficent missions ; and that they shall 
bring into it the glory and honour of surround- 
ing nations^. O what room does the very silence 
of Scripture leave for the admiring peradventures 
of the believing ! 

(3) This unity of memory, and this unity of 
employment, in the Holy City, will be, further, and 
yet more briefly, a unity of woiship. 

Have you noticed this peculiarity in the worship 
of the Celestial City — that in it there is no temple ? 
St John (the text says) saw the holy dty, and in it, 
he teUs a little further on, he saw no temple. No 
temple — in the land, in the city, in the eternal 
home, of the saved? No temple — ^where sin is 
finally cast out, and all is holiness and all is peace 
for ever? No temple — ^in that world of which 

(z) Rev. zxit 4 
L 
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each single mhabitant, of which the universal 
population, casts its crown before God and the 
Lamb, in the devotion of a perpetual self-oblation? 
No temple therein f 

No temple. Why? Because it is all temple. 
Because there for the first time worship is per- 
petual Because there, as never below, service is 
adoration, and worship is the life. 

I saw no temple therein — it was all temple—^/Sv the 
Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of 
it. So the man who would worship in heaven 
must be inside God. The man who would get to 
heaven must be able to worship — and in order to 
worship there, he must be inside Jesus Christ 

Ye see your callings brethren. Each alone, each 
by himself, must knock at the Door, which is Christ ; 
each alone, each by himself, must walk carefiilly 
the narrow way, which is Christ He must enter 
Him, he must keep within Him, he must abide in 
Him, he must walk in Him, here ; and then, at last, 
when he dies, he will be able to worship in Him, 
in that Celestial City of which He is Himself the 
Temple. Try your life by this test, and try your 
worship. Many of us are still, as it were, standing 
about, abroad under the bare cold sky, in the open 
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snow-clad field ; we are not in any one ; we are not 
under shelter at all j we are just looking about us, 
to see what will happen. These, when Advent 
and Judgment overtake them — ^what shall they do ? 
These, when they only are safe who are found in 
Christ — ^where shaU they be ? 

And yd there is room — ^room in Him who is the 
Propitiation and the Life ; room in Him hereafter, 
who is first the Resurrection and then the Temple I 
Inside Him, through eternal ages, may any of us 
rest and worship. Inside Him, our true Home, 
our everlasting Temple, whosoever will may this 
night lay him down and sleep. God give that will, 
which alone is wanting — the will to be forgiven 
and sanctified \ the will to have Him for our Friend 
who made heaven and earth, and shall yet, one 
day, make ail things new. 

May He, of infinite mercy, wash in His own 
blood our poor sin-stained service, and fulfil to 
each of us the blessed, the all-embracing promise — 

Behold^ the tabernacle of God is with men, and He 
will dwell with them^ and they shall he His people^ and 
God Himself shall be with them^ and be their God, 

And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; and there shall be no more death ^ neither 
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sorrow^ nor crying^ ndther shaU there he any mare 
pain : for the former things are passed away. 

The subject on which we have dwelt is fruitful 
in motives, persuasions, incentives, to any good 
work. I have connected it with one which is all 
good. I have sought to make it say to you — 
Imitate Christ in one point here, that you may in 
all things follow Him there. To follow the Lamb 
whithersoever He goeth^ is, first and most chiefly 
of all, to care, as He cares, for the little ones of 
His flock — ^to feed His lambs. If you love Him, 
you will desire to hand on His love. 

The thing asked of you to-day' is in one sense 
large, in another small Large, certainly, if com- 
pared with the commoner kinds of almsgiving, in 
which we ask you for some twenty-five or thirty 
pounds as your aid for one year to some Institution 
already well on its way ; yet small in comparison 
with that which has been done — some ^150 or 
;^20o, to complete a sum of ;£5,ooo or ^6,000; 
small too — may I not say it ? — ^in view of the end 
proposed, which is nothing less than the training 

(x) The remoral ol a remaining debt upon the new National Schools 
adjoining the Chnrch* 
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up, for long generations to come, a multitude of 
immortal men, for useful beneficent lives, and for 
happy blessed deaths. 

I will not waste words in the endeavour to 
strengthen such an appeal. It is an appeal strong 
in its simpUcity, strong in its plainness, strong in 
its hope. You have recognized it, and will recog- 
nize. Suffer not a debt to lie upon these Schools, the 
fruit of much anxiety, much earnestness, much zeal 
Clear them, by one last effort, from an encum- 
brance which must otherwise somewhat fetter and 
cripple them. Let us enjoy this latest proof of 
your interest in that which is good, that you would 
not suffer one lingering clog or drawback upon a 
work in which Pastor and People have laboured 
so heartily and so happily and so successfully 
together. 

Sunday Morning, 
August 8, i86q. 




SON, REMEMBER. 
Son, remember. St. Luke xvi. 25. 

IKE Fear, like Hope, like Love, like 
Conscience, Memory has a place, a 
large place, in the heart, in the life, 
and therefore in the Gospel. 
Whose to-day is not the product of a number of 
yesterdays? Whose present is not the very fruit 
and harvest of his past ? In other words, where 
is he whose life is not in large part memory, 
which is, being interpreted, the consciousness of 
that which is gone by — ^the presence of the past? 

We should expect that this thing— call it faculty, 
gift, talent, infliction, or what you will — ^would 
have a place, and it has a large place, in Revela- 
tion j for Revelation is nothing else than God 
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speaking to man as he is, and calling him to some- 
thing of which he has in him already the capability 
and the germ. 

God Himself ascribes to Himself memory; 
speaks of remembering, and remembering not; 
speaks of remembering man's sorrows and His 
own mercy ; speaks of that other faculty, the re- 
verse of memory, the power of forgetting, which 
is a more Divine &culty still, when it is exercised, 
as in the mind and heart of God, in so putting 
away a man's sins that He remembers them no 
more. 

And God bids man exercise memoiy ; bids him 
remember his own sins, and be ashamed; bids 
him remember God's conmiandments, and set 
himself to obey ; bids him remember his last end, 
and make preparation ; bids him remember death, 
judgment, and eternity, and iht great gulf fixed. 

The text is the saying of one departed soul to 
another; of Abraham, the father of the faithful, to 
one who has lived in luxury on the earth, and in 
Hades lifts up his eyes in torments. 

There are many lessons of the Parable — ^for a 
Parable it is — which might open thoughts, not of 
anxiety only, but even of darkness and of despair. 
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This is not the use which I would now make of it 
I would take the two words, Son^ renitmber^ and, 
without divorcing them altogether jfrom their con- 
text in the place now before us, would yet use 
them chiefly in reference to a present experience, 
and to the condition and circumstances of us who 
are still this day among the living. 

There may come a time — there sdmost must 
come a time — ^when the office of memory in cer- 
tain persons shall be altogether penal ; a ministry 
of righteous retribution towards one who would 
not, while yet there was time, hear the voice of 
God and live. 

The San^ remember of Abraham in Hades was a 
sound of simple severity in the ear of a man who 
had sinned away opportunity. It was the Too iate^ 
too iate! of a lost soul. 

Dear brethren, if I thought it too late for you 
to remember, I would veil from your eyes, while I 
could, that dread hereafter, which nothing could 
avert and nothing alter. 

But it is not so. The door is still open for all 
of us. 7'he throne is not yet set for judgment; 
it is still a throne of grace : if we will come to it, 
there is mercy, there is grace, there is timely help, 
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for each one of us. Therefore I choose this text, 
and speak to you of the office of memory to-night, 
because, however solemn be the subject — and it 
must be solemn, surely, to all of us — it is not yet 
one of mere remorse : it has an aspect still towards 
life — ^an aspect, therefore, also still towards hope. 

Let us admit the two-edged sword of God's 
Word into our hearts to-night, while we ponder one 
or two of those functions of memory which ought 
to be quickening to each one of us in endeavour- 
ing to run the remainder of the race set before us. 

Soft^ TetncfitbcKm 

I. Remember, we will say first, God's dealings 
with thee. 

Each life has its history. I doubt whether even 
a nation's life has a more eventful history, in His 
sight with whom nothing is great and nothing 
little. Sure I am that that one nation's history 
which is written down for us with the finger of 
God, is in nothing more remarkable than in this, 
that it is so exact a description, only slightly veiled 
in impressive allegory, of the bondage, and the 
Exodus, and the wilderness life, and the Canaan 
life — we caimot but use these figures — of a soul, of 
hundreds and thousands of human souls. I do 
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not believe that in the light of heaven, in the esti- 
mate of the Eternal, any rise and fsdl of empires, 
any sieges or battles, any revolutions or captivities, 
are so important as the little daily falls and risings 
again, the hair-breadth escapes, frightful tempta- 
tions, and miserable decays, of a soul which has 
the breath of God in it Those other things, those 
masses and aggregates of human being, are chiefly 
perhaps valuable in God's sight because of this, 
that they have in them so wonderful a power of 
afifecting and being affected by individual existence. 
In itself, I believe that that strange game which is 
ever playing between a man and the devil for the 
man*s soul, is essentially greater and more signifi- 
cant, as looked upon from heaven, than any 
worlcPs decisive battle^ or any marvellous vicissitude 
of an imperial throne. 

I say then that there is something well worthy 
of mention in this sacred place, and on this holy 
day, in the charge, Son^ remember^ as applied to 
the memory of a human life. 

O, it is not philosophy, it is mere commonplace 
vulgar infidelity, which makes any of us doubt 
whether God has been about our path and about 
our journey in the time past of our life. If we 
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have not seen Him, it is the worse for us. Balaam 
saw not the Angel of the Lord, though he was 
there with drawn sword standing to resist him, 
and visible to the dumb beast. And the young 
man, Elisha's servant, saw not, on the other hand, 
the horses and chariots of fire encompassing him 
in Dothan, until at last, in answer to prayer, his 
eyes were opened, and the m3r5tery of a God- 
ordered God-guarded life was suddenly unveiled 
to him*. 

But O, if I could induce any one, through the 
grace of God, seriously to obey this night the in- 
spired admonition. Softy remember^ I think that he 
could see — ^it can be seen only in the individual 
soul — ^how God has been veiy near to him all his 
past life, sometimes in visible, sometimes in dis- 
guised blessing; sometimes in giving, sometimes 
in withholding, things which his heart was set upon ; 
yet in either case — which is the only tiling wortli 
thinking of — personally acting, towards him a 
person, and arranging his afiOiirs for him on a plan 
and to an end. 

It suits well our carelessness, our profaneness, 
our worldliness, to remain blind and insensible to 

(x) fl Kingt vi. 15—17. 
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this higher aspect of being. To have God so near 
me that I can neither move myself, nor so much as 
speak, without His regarding; to have God so 
near me that, as a literal truth, I actually live in 
Him and have my being, insomuch that He not 
only arranged the time of my birth and the place 
of my habitation, but far smaller things too con- 
cerning me — ^whom I should meet and converse 
with and be influenced by, yesterday and a year 
back, in youth and boyhood and childhood — ^never 
letting me alone for my bidding Him, but still ad- 
vising me in my reason and admonishing me in my 
conscience when I least willed and most disliked it 
— ^this is a stubborn troublesome fact, not to be 
taken into account while we would still live in evil. 
But it is true — and the first office of memory towards 
the awakening sinner is the flashing upon him the 
conviction, God is in my life and I knew it not/ 

2. It is scarcely one step from this first con- 
sideration, if we bid you remember the opportuni- 
ties, seized or neglected, with which God in the 
past has furnished and endowed you. 

I know not whose retrospect can be bright in 
this matter. Who can think of his home, and not 
mourn over selfishnesses and undutifiilnesses which 
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have made that which should have been for his 
health an occasion of fEdling? Happy they, who 
have still left to them the opportunity of redeem- 
ing, in some sort, the past, towards parents still 
living ! Who can think of his school-days, and not 
reproach himself bitterly with neglects, now irre- 
parable, of instructions and influences which might 
have altered the very complexion of his life ? Who 
can remember his friends, and not mourn over evil 
done and good left undone — it may be, even, the 
knowledge of evil communicated, and the persua- 
sion of evil but too successfully applied ? 

And when we pass from these outward gifts to 
such as are altogether spiritual ; when we think of the 
Word of God, and His House, and His Ministry, 
and His Sacraments \ when we review, as at this 
season, a particular ministry ending, and ask our- 
selves what of it will remain, what deep convic- 
tions, what efficacious resolutions, what consistent 
professions, what holy humble devoted lives ; or 
when the Minister asks himself what amount of 
patient, selfdenpng, self-forgetting, unselfish toil 
has gone to a nine years' pastorship, how much of 
solid fruit he has even sowed for, much more 
reaped, in his service of a Congregation numbered 
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by hundreds and a population by thousands — 
when these are the questions asked of the memory, 
and these the subjects of investigation by the con- 
sdence, indeed, my brethren, there is a solemnity, 
there is an awfulness, even as it is heard in this life, 
in the charge, Son^ remember. 

We can almost understand, at such times, without 
waiting to experience it, what must be its terror 
when there has gone first a sickness and a death 
and a burial — the sense of a tongue parched with 
thirst, and the hopeless desperate sight of a chasm 
immovably fixed between us and the saved I 

3. But I think that the occasion which gathers 
us together, and the special appeal addressed to- 
night to your charity, may justify an application of 
the text almost or altogether comforting. The 
exhortation, reaching us in this life, speaks to us 
as to children^ and remmds us of a word not far 
oflf but nigh to us — a word sent to us for our life, 
and, wheresoever it enters, carrying peace and sal- 
vation. 

For once that the word Remember is used in 
Holy Scripture for the recollection of sin, it is used 
probably five times or ten for the action of memory 
upon things holy, things divine. 
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Philosophers sometimes declared that all know- 
ledge was a recollection, a reminiscence; that 
ever3rthing true was evoked from the chambers of 
memoiy, bringing out the stores which had been laid 
up in an earlier stage of being, prior (it might be) 
even to birth. And poets have sung how our very 

Birth u but a sleep and a forgetting^ : 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 
Hath had dsewhere its setting. 
And Cometh from afar. 

These are dreams of the fancy — Revelation has no 
warrant for them. But for us, bom under the Gospel, 
brought by Baptism into the enclosure of Christ's 
Church, and nurtured up in the words of faith and 
sound doctrine which that Church dispenses, in her 
families, schools, and congregations, to His children 
— for us this is true, that memory is the instrument 
which God uses for the quickening of conscience to a 
sense of truth and to each separate action of repent- 
ance : the Holy Ghost Himself still as of old brings 
to remembrance the things which Christ spake on 
earth : the son who has wandered furthest from the 
home remembers his Father's house, with its com- 
fort and its abundance, and so is stirred to the 
resolution of the return : each several duty left un« 
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done is brought back by memory to the conscience 
and the will : each several sin committed is com- 
pared by memory with the rule of God's command- 
ment, and so made irksome, made hateful, to the 
reflecting mind within. O that the tender remon- 
strance, Son J remember^ might make itself heard this 
night in these dull closed ears ! For it says to us, 
Think how God, desiring thy happiness, has come 
forth from the high and holy place to inform and 
to instruct thee ; has not once only spoken, in re- 
mote lands, in foreign tongues, the things which be- 
long to thy peace, but has caused them to be written 
down in a book, to be translated into all languages, 
to be made the commonest of all writings, to be 
conveyed into the imderstanding and lodged in the 
memory of infancy and boyhood — on puqpose that 
it might alwa)rs be possible, always easy if there be 
but the will, to recall to remembrance on the in- 
stant of action, at the moment of temptation, the 
TTius and thus it is written — Thus hath God said, 
that thou mightest hear it and do it 

I do not know that our gratitude for divine 
knowledge is so quick or so powerful in us as it 
ought to be. We do not thank God as we ought 
for giving us this light for our feet and lamp for our 
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steps. Often has the ungrateful heart wished itself 
ignorant, that it might have sinned with some 
excuse — sinned, and not died for it 

But let us, my brethren, for ourselves, and (as 
we may) for others also, appreciate and use this 
gift of truth. Prophets and righteous men desired 
to see this light, and saw it not From ages and 
generations it was hidden in God'; to thousands 
and myriads of His creatures it is a mystery, it is a 
secret, still. When He says to one of us. Son, re- 
member — ^when He calls to one of us in conscience, 
with the voice which brings back the forgotten or 
half-forgotten duty, or reproves the disguised and 
half-undetected sin — ^let us quickly answer, with the 
heart and with tlie will, Thy servant heareih ; let us 
bless Him for not suffering us to sleep the sleep of 
death, but arousing us, if it be by sternest trumpet- 
sound of rebuke, to the recollection of that truth 
which is the life. Son, remember the word which 
Christ spake to thee ; remember the instruction of 
thy childhood; remember the lesson learnt from 
thy father and thy mother ; be not ashamed to con- 
fess thy sin and forsake it — to acknowledge thyself 
Christ's servant, bound to do His will 

(x) £ph. iti. 0. 
M 
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We can scarcely lay a firmer foundation for the 
work of Christian charity to which we would again 
summon you this evening. 

Whatsoever there is of Christian good in an 
adulterous and sinHd generation, springs (it may be 
said with truth) out of the divine disciplme of 
childhood. If even now, with every help and every 
appliance, we see grace weak amongst us and sin 
powerful; if even now, with education widely 
spreading itself, with schools rising everywhere, 
fostered, everywhere with pastoral diligence, re- 
cognized everywhere by our parishes as a want and 
a necessity, a primary duty of the Church to pro- 
vide and of the people to use, we yet find it diffi- 
cult, well-nigh impossible, to retain under the in- 
fluence of the Church and the Church's Lord the 
lives of the young, even where a profession has been 
openly made in Confirmation and at His holy Table 
— ^what would it be without such helps ? Who can 
justly estimate the benefit derived to our country 
from such Institutions as this which stands beside 
your Church ? If the admonition, Son^ remember^ 
is ever to make itself heard in checking vice and 
enforcing duty ; if there is to be one hope for our 
country's Christianity in the dark and perilous days 
which seem to be before us— days in which every. 
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thing shall be doubted, eveiy question of truth left 
open\ and every form and distortion of wickedness 
by some sophistry defended — it must be looked for 
in our homes and seminaries of youthful education ; 
it must be secured at that age which is receptive of 
truthy and which has not been capable of infection 
by the infidel and the scoffer. So, when life ad- 
vances, and the tempter's voice must be heard, and 
the unbeliever's mocking derision shall for a time 
shake the faith and dissipate the life of some who 
had begun to run well, yet may we cherish the 
expectation that the seed sown in childhood shall 
be found after many days; the Pastor who shall 
visit the bed of sickness, or prepare the soul for its 
last journey, shall at least be able to say, Son^ re- 
member — ^to bring back to the long careless heart the 
lessons of parental love and Christian education — 
to appeal to principles of truth dormant not dead 
within, and it may be, through infinite grace, to 
save a soul from that last misery to which none 
can bring succour across the impassable gulf. 

Let the work begun this morning be eamesdy 
prosecuted to a successful close to-night You 
have heard my plea — ^it was not fruidess. I pray 
you still to press forward to the goal set before you. 
If this one day's almsgiving prove ifiadequate (as 
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it must be) to the completion of the enterprise, let 
your thoughts revert to it to-morrow, and on the 
days which follow. Suffer me not to go hence, 
suffer not another to fill the vacant place, with this 
small encumbrance of debt still hanging upon our 
Schools. Look upon it as a sacred duty to com- 
plete what you have well begun. The man who 
b^;ins to build and cannot quite finish' — like 
another, of whom the same Gospel tells, who looks 
back from his ploughing* — ^is scarcely worthy of 
God*s kingdom, because he shows an imperfect sense 
of his own debt to Christ, and of God's tmspeak- 
able gift to him in His Son. In this, as in all thmgs, 
let us labour, let us pray, for that appreciation of 
things imseen and eternal which shall make them 
really outshine in us the things which are transitoiy 
and temporal So shall we do with our might that 
which God sets us of His service, and mortify, in 
the doing, all self-conceit, vanity, and self-display, 
when we* think of Him, who^ bang ricA, far our 
sales hecanupoor^ that we throu^ His poverty might 
he made rich. 

Sunday Evening, 
August 8, 1869. 

(x) Luke m, 30. %») Luke ix. 60. 




XI. 

SUBMISSION A PROGRESS. 

O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass irom ni6. 

O my Father, if this cup may not pass away from 

me except I drink it, Thy will be done. Matt. zxvi. 39, 42. 

IT. MATTHEW alone of the Evan- 
gelists gives us two uttered prayers in 
the Agony of our Lord. St Mark and 
St Luke record but one. It is in the 
difference between the two prayers that the point 
of our present subject lies. Submission a Pro- 
gress — ^not a sudden but a gradual grace — ^a grace 
admitting of degrees, and perfected only through 
the discipline of experience. 

To enter fully into the mystery of Christ's Agony 
is not given to the living. But even the £aint 
distant glimpse which we catch of it causes to rise 
upon this life of ours a marvellous light The 
mourner has felt it so, and the sinner has felt it 
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sOy and the tempted has felt it so, and the dis- 
consolate and solitary man has felt it so, and the 
dying man has felt it so. To gaze upon it any- 
how, from however great a distance, with however 
short-sighted or blind a vision, is ever profitable, 
ever helpftd. May it be so, by God's grace, this 
day, to all of us I 

First, let us try to come, as it were, into the 
presence of this Suppliant — this most human, yet 
withal most Divine Person, who is wrestling here 
in an agony even more spiritual than mortal. 
Let us set Him before us, as we may, in this 
crisis of our Redemption, not less sharp and not 
less decisive than the very breathing out of His 
Spirit upon the Cross itself. 

It is night Christ has left the guest-chamber. 
He has crossed the brook Kedron. He has 
entered a garden, oftentimes His resort during 
His visits to Jerusalem, at the foot of the slope 
of Olivet 

He has come hither to pray. With a dear fore- 
sight, not concealed from His Disciples, of the events 
of the coming day. He has sought this retirement 
for His last earthly worship. He has prayed for 
His people — ^now He must pray for Himsel£ The 
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work of intercession done, until He shall begin it 
anew in the heavenly places, He has now to fortify 
His own soul (I speak as a man) for that last and 
sorest conflict in which He is to bear upon His 
heart the sins of a world. 

Such prayer must be secret. He leaves His 
disciples at the entrance. Eight of them. One, 
the traitor, is gone ; three still attend Him. Even 
secret prayer may be the better for having friends 
near it And so, with a touching union of love 
and humility — ^love craving sympathy, and humility 
accepting the sympathy of the creature — He tells 
these three of His oppressive. His death-like sor- 
row, and entreats them — though they are not to 
press forward quite into the holiest of all, into the 
secret place of the Redeemer's communing with 
His God — ^yet at least to watch with Him; to 
keep themselves awake through His Passion, and 
not add the sense of utter loneliness to the anguish 
of the terrible sin-bearing. 

He himself went a little further, and there fell 
on His face, and prayed. 

The cup of which He had spoken in earlier 
days to the two sons of Zebedee — Are ye able to 
drink of the cup that I shall drink off — ^is now pre- 
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sented to Him in its uttermost bitterness. It is 
not for us to do what even the three were for- 
bidden to do— to pry with curious gaze into the 
ingredients, into the mixed proportions, of that 
fearful draught: we can but say that it was not 
the fear of dying which formed the whole, nor the 
chief part — ^perhaps not any part — of the contents 
of that cup of trembling. What heroes have done, 
what martyrs have done, what men and weak 
women and little children have done, in the 
strength of ^th, without fear or shrinking, to that 
we do not believe that the Son of God, our eternal 
Lord, was for one moment imequaL He had fore- 
known it, He had spoken of it, He had gone. He 
had hasted, to meet it, He had even felt Him- 
self straitened till the baptism of His blood was 
accomplished'. Does He shrink from it now? 
Is the Cross the explanation of this sorrow, of this 
amazement of soul, of this great heaviness which 
weighs Him down'? We cannot rest in this low, 
this unworthy conception, which would make Him 
not so much the strength of the weak as the sharer 
of their weakness. He is laden with the guilt of 
a world. He is bowed down under the conscious- 

(t) Mark z. jSt Luke zii. 50. (2) Mark xtr. 33. 
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ness of a fall and a curse and a woe and a per- 
dition which has passed upon all men« He is , 
come to bear their griefs and to carry their sorrows. 
The chastisement of our peau is upon Him. The 
Lord hath laid on Him the iniquities of us all. 
Therefore (in the prophetic language) He must 
tread the winepress alone. Neither the eleven nor 
the three can look into His anguish : thankfully 
must we accept the inestimable benefit; but no 
tongue of men or of Angels can tell the process 
whereby it was wrought out 

So then we pass rather to that which we can 
enter into; the example, the model, the type of 
suffering, which is set here before us in Christ 

Notice, in turning to that side of the contempla- 
tion — 

(i) That all sorrow, all suffering, even if it be 
anguish, even if it be agony, is a cup. It is some- 
thing definite, something of a certain size, measure, 
and capacity, something which may be compared to 
the contents of a vessel, and that vessel prepared, 
presented, administered, by the hand of God Him- 
sel£ The cup is of a Father's mingling ; and be sure, 
if you will have it so, it is the cup of medicinal love. 

(2) Again, concerning this cup itself you may 
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pray. Though it is of God's sending, yet He will 
be enquired of, He will be applied to, He will be 
entreated, concerning it If ever there was a cup 
which could not be prayed against, it was the cup 
of the sin-bearing. And yet Christ prayed even 
against it Ld this cup pass from mc There is not 
upon earth the distress, the disappointment, the 
pain, the discomfort, as to which we may not and 
ought not to pray, O my Father^ let this cup pcus 
from me. 

(3) But how pray ? In what spirit, Christ being 
still our Teacher? 

First, as to a Father. O my Father. Never 
is a childlike spirit so needful as in regard to suffer- 
ing, and in regard to prayer concerning it Say, My 
Father — say it from the heart — ^yea, say it anyhow 
— say it as a duty — say it as a thing which is true 
even if you cannot quite feel it — say it thus — ^and 
when at last it comes from the very soul within, 
then is the prayer which follows answered (as to its 
chief part) already : for if you once feel that a 
Father afflicts, then are you sure that He doth it 
not willingly, and tliat He doth it for good. 

Again with an j^. If it be possible. Then it 
may not be possible that the cup should pass. And 
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you must recognize this possible impossibility. You 
must remind yourself, even in your prayer — and 
also make mention of it in the ear of God — ^that it- 
may be impossible that the cup should pass undrunk ; 
in other words, that it may be necessary that it 
should be drained to the very dregs. And, if 
necessary, then, like the physician's draught, like 
the surgeon's knife, it must be borne, and you will 
bear. 

Once more, with an earnest confession of the 
comparative value of two wills — your will and 
God's. If the two clash, have you made up your 
mind to wish, cost what it may, that God's should 
prevail ? That is the third feature in our Saviour's 
prayer. J^evertheless^ not as IwiU^ Imtas Thou wilt. 
Surely this is a high attainment in grace ! Surely, 
for lack of this, many a prayer in sorrow, many a 
prayer against sorrow, is wasted and refused above, 
because there was in it a lurking thought that my 
comfort, my present ease, was of more importance 
than God's good pleasure or than God's glory. It 
was not so with Christ Even He, as it is written 
—even in prayer— ^/flw«/ not Himself^, His will, 
in the day of suffering, was that God's will be 

(z) Rom. ZTt J. 
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done, even as His will, in the day of doing, had 
been only this, to finish God*s work^. This troe 
resignation — this submission — ^more than submis- 
sion — ^this conformity of the will to the will of God, 
is the last step on earth, as it is the first in heaven 1 

Now connect this first prayer with the second — 
the former text with the latter. 

Christ comes back to His own; comes in a 
deep senseof loneliness— comes in yearning love — 
comes to accept, comes to ask, their sympathy. 

And finds than sleeping! Peter, the warm- 
hearted eager friend — ready an hour ago to accom- 
pany Him to death ; John, the disciple whom He 
specially loved ; James, the first to give his life for 
Him in glorious martyrdom — ^not one of these could 
so much as keep awake with Him through that 
one night-hour of His anguish 1 Christ Himself, 
though He knew all men, marvelled because of 
their sleep that night I W?iat^ could ye not watch 
with me one hour 9 He knows, as they knew not, 
what that night has in store for them — ^what sharp 
sudden trial of their love and constancy — and He 
would have them prepare for it, as alone they can, 
by prayer and watching. 

(I) John IT. 34. 
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T^ spirit indeed is willing^ He says, as if in 
palliation of their heaviness, but the flesh is weak. 

And so human sympathy fails Him« He is 
alone — ^bitterly, cruelly alone — that night, His last 
night; already forsaken, even before the outward 
flight He must go back again to God. 

Human sympathy is sweet : but it sometimes lulls 
rather than invigorates — ^sometimes, when our need 
is the most, it fails and is not ! The mourner has 
found it so : the sorrow of the bystander is slight 
at the best, and soon exhausted : the wound in the 
soul is still open, and neither advice nor sympathy 
nor ought but God Himself can heal it. And cer- 
tainly the sinner has found it so : when, after long 
torture, he at last tells his grief, how many friends 
will call it morbid, how many will be shocked (if 
they believe him) and turn away^ how many will 
heal the hurt slightly, lighdy counsel amendment, 
lightly assure of forgiveness, how few can help the 
cure, how few can even understand the malady 1 
In our greatest sorrows we must go back again to 
our God. 

Jesus went away again the second time^ and 
prayed. 

And what was this second prayer ? O my Father^ 
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if this cup may not pass away from nu^ except I 
drink it^ Thy will be done. 

The second prayer asks not at all for the removal 
of the cup. The first was prayer with submission ; 
the second is submission without even prayer. If 
the desire of my soul may not be granted — ^if the 
continuance of the woe seems to imply that it was 
impossible that it should pass — ^then I ask no more : 
only this — ^whether it be thus, or thus, Thy will be 
done. 

But there came an answer. That prayer, which 
was not answered in form, was yet answered in its 
substance. He was heard in that he feared^. Though 
the cup must be drunk. He is made content to 
drink it In the day when I called Thou heardest 
me^ and strengthenedst me with strength in my soul*. 
There appeared unto Him, St. Luke says, an Angel 
from heaven, strengthening Him\ And when the 
hour of this excruciating sorrow was ended, He 
went forth, calm and majestic beyond even His 
wont, to confront the traitor and his accomplices, 
and to endure the long lingering martyrdom of a 
threefold trial, of shame and spitting and scourging, 
of bearing the Cross and hanging thereon, of for- 

(i) Heb. ▼. 7. (a) PuUa czzzviiu 3. (3) Luke zxii. 43. 
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getting Himself, as through life so in death, of ful- 
filling in patient endurance all that was written of 
Him, until at last He could say, // is finished^ and 
bowing His head, Himself give up the ghost. 

My brethren, the special thought I would leave 
with you is that of the example here set us by our 
Lord of a progressive, a growing submission to 
the mighty hand of God. 

I do not mean — God forbid — ^that our Lord 
Jesus Christ had to learn, in the garden of Gethse- 
mane, a lesson of obedience unknown before. 
The first prayer was the prayer of perfect absolute 
obedience. And yet the Scripture itself teaches us 
that even our Lord Jesus Christ Himself did, in 
some sense, undergo a discipline of perfection. 
Though He were a Son^ yet learned He obedience 
by the things which He suffered; and being made 
perfect^ He became the author of eternal salvation. 
How learned obedience f How was Christ made 
perfect 1 Not assuredly in the sense of a tran- 
sition from disobedience to obedience. Yet thus 
— ^in a constant developement of obedience under 
a course of increasing difficulty. The earthly life 
of Christ was a perpetual going forward. The 
Ministry was a progress from the Childhood, and 
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the Passion was a progress fix>m the Ministxy, 
More and more was it brought out, with each suc- 
ceeding year and day of life, that He was fiilly 
bent and resolved to do and to bear the whole will 
of God, even when that resolution entsuled upon 
Him the necessity of suffering. 

We see something of this growth and this progres- 
sion in the agony itself. At first there is a desire in 
His soul for the passing of the cup — ^not against the 
will of God, not as though there were any doubt 
which will should bend if there were contrariety or 
conflict between them — ^but still a desire, a desire 
and a supplication. Let this cup pass. Was it not an 
added trial that the Saviour Himself, like an Apostle 
after Him', had asked relief, asked deliverance, 
and not been answered ? It was a greater thing to 
bear this disappointment, and to put away the very 
desire itself, than even to have coupled the act of 
submission with the prayer for release. In this 
sense, and to this extent, there was progression, 
even in this solemn hour, in the discipline of the 
Saviour's obedience. He was learning obedience. 
He was being schooled and disciplined in the 
manifestation, yea, in the developement, of obe- 

(i) 8 Cor. ziU 8, 9. 
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dience, by the things which He was now suflfering — 
by the failure of prayer and by the silence of God. 
When He knelt again, and said nothing about the 
cup passing, then was obedience perfected. Then 
was it seen that still beyond the submission of the 
will lies the silencing of the will; beyond the 
desire to have only if God will, the desire that God 
only may will, whether I have or have not The 
first prayer, the former text, was the one; the 
second prayer, the latter text, was the other. 

Mv brethren, all of us have wishes, have desires, 
have strong impulses of the will towards this and 
that : it is a part of our nature : Christ Himself 
had these. By what steps — it is our concluding 
question — ^shall these wishes, these impulses of 
the will, pass into our entire good, into our final 
perfection, as sinners learning obedience ? 

(i) First, we must turn them into prayers. 
Everything evil will refuse that test. You cannot 
turn a sinful wish into a prayer. I do not believe 
that one of you — ^though I have read of such things 
in classical books^-ever prayed God to give him 
success in committing a sin. God forbid 1 The first 
step towards good is to banish all wishes which 
will not be prayed, all desires which you cannot 

N 
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possibly turn into prayerSy and to bring the rest, 
just as they are, to the throne of grace. What you 
do wish, and what you think is not wrong to wish, 
pray for. Be careful for nothing: but in everything 
by prayer and supplication^ with thanksgivings lei 
your requests be made known unto God. And so 
the peau of God, which passeth all understandings 
shall keep your hearts and minds through Christ 
Jesus \ To pray your wishes is at once the way 
of peace. Then, if they are granted, you have a 
comfort in them as tokens from God ; and if they 
come not, well — It is the Lord—-zxA you can surely 
say, when the case is so clear, Let Him do what 
seemeth Him good 

(2) The next step is not only to pray your 
wishes, but to pray them in the spirit of submission. 
O my Father — if it be possible — nevertheless not my 
wills but Thine. In these three particulars is the 
submission of prayer perfected. Have you a care 
eating away your life? Have you an interest in 
which seems to be simmied up, for you, the whole 
worth of life ? Have you a wife or a child laid at 
this moment upon the bed of sickness? Have 
you a sorrow at your heart which you can tell to no 

(i) PbU. IT. 6, 7- 
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man ? Is your soul hngingy yea^ even fainting^ for a 
sense of God's forgiveness, for a ray ef God's light, 
for an increase of God's peace ? Is your heart, for 
any of these reasons, or for something different 
from any, oppressed, burdened, weighed down 
within you? Then pray that the cup may pass 
from you ; but remember, and forget not, the three 
words — Father— possible — nevertheless, 

(3) There is a step yet beyond. I can point 
you to it, though I may not lead the way. He has 
gone before in it, who is not only our Master, but 
our Guide ; not only our Guide, but our Strength 
too. This last step He has' taken on earth : I 
suppose He has made some of His saints willing 
and able to take it too. This is that latest develope- 
ment of the grace of obedience^ at which the wish, 
first become a prayer, and then a submissive 
prayer, has disappeared altogether from the suppli- 
cation, and nothing remains but the act of submis- 
sion, pure, simple, unconditional, absolute. No 
longer. Let this cup passy but, If this cup may not 
passy Thy will be done. Whether or no this desire 
of mine be granted — ^and I judge by Thy silence 
that it carmot — ^if this anxiety must last, if this in- 
terest must be sacrificed, if this sickness must be 
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izXalj if this secret somnr most woik on unto 
deadi, if this bmden of sin most sdll be borne and 
staggered under to the grave — all this I leave to 
Thee ; I ask not, I desire not, I praj not longer 
concerning it — imly Thj will be done. 

When the prayer itself, however sabmissive it 
was, is at last leHnqnished as to its spedal sabject, 
and nothing is left but the prayer that God's wiU 
may be done, then has the Christian, even as his 
Master before Him, learned obedience by stifiering ; 
then will earth be all cahn, if no longer radiant; 
then is he ready for his heaven, and the mandon in 
his Father's house is prepared for him. Soon now 
shall He who cometh come for him : he shall pass 
within the dividing veil : he shall see Christ as He 
is, and be like Him, as with Him, for ever. 

Sunday Morniho, 
Augtut 15, 1869. 




XIL 

SIGNS FROM HEAVEN, AND TOKENS 

FOR GOOD. 

Master, we would see a sign from Thee. k£ATT. xii. 38. 
Show me a token for good. Psalm Izxxvi. 17. 

>U would say, These two prayers are 
one. A sign — ^well — a token — it is the 
same thing. We woula see — ^yes, but it 
is a prayer — made so by the address 
Master — ^made so by the closing /ww Thee .... 
Show me a token .... we cannot see the dif- 
ference. 

And yet, my brethren, there is all the difference. 
All the difference between a good prayer and a 
bad — ^between a prayer which God accepts, and a 
prayer which God must always cast out and 
refuse. 

I am to tiy to explain the difference to you this 
evenmg. 
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Prayer is the proper utterance — ^we might say the 
instinctive utterance — of a creature in the ear of 
the Creator. The posture of prayer, the tone of 
prayer, the very idea and notion of prayer, is 
becoming. It puts man in his place, and reserves 
the place of God for Him : it is a rendering of the 
things of God to God, which is indeed very meet 
and right and our bounden duty. 

And yet perhaps there is no employment in 
which character and disposition, mind and heart — 
•good if good, evil if evil — comes out more clearly 
than in the conceiving and in the doing of this 
meet and right thing. Such as the man is, such 
are his prayers. You heard in last Sunday's Gospel 
of a Pharisee's prayer : it was a mere self-com- 
placency, self laudation, and self-display. And yet 
our Lord calls it a prayer. The Pharisee stood and 
prayed thus with himself. 

So then prayer itself needs a scrutiny, and 
must judge itself, if it would not be judged. 

Pharisees pray, and Psalmists pray, pray almost 
in the same words — the one for a sign, the other 
for a token — and yet the choice of my subject 
implies that the one was a good prayer, and not 
the other— that to pray for a sign is wrong, and to 
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pray for a token (even if in the Greek the two 
words are one) is right. 

Let us endeavour to explain the little parable — 
and may God make it to us for good ! 

I. The Jews require a sign^ SL Paul said, as if it 
were characteristic of them, and the Greeks seek 
after wisdom. 

When Christ was on earth He was again and 
again assailed by this cry. Show us a sign — What 
sign showest Thou f 

And there was an offer accompanying it Show 
us this, and we will see and believe. Give us but 
the sign, and the faith shall follow — ^we promise it ! 

Now might it not have been said that it was 
worth while to indulge this feelmg? If a man 
sa)rs to the holy and merciful Saviour, who will 
have all men to be saved, There is one proof 
which would satisfy me — I am sorry, but my nature, 
whejther reason or conscience, demands a particular 
proof of the Gospel, and cannot accept the Gospel 
without it — grant but this, and I will see and 
believe Thee — ^which of us would not say, Surely 
Christ will grant it ? There seems a harshness, a 
stubbornness, almost an inhumanity, in refusing 
the particular evidence which would cany convic- 
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tioo with it into dying souk. Even if the thing 
asked be unreasonable^ yet smdy Chiist win not 
be extreme to mark it — He will do what eren pie- 
judice asks — die end is good, and die means to it 
at least not evil 

It is an easy thii^ with God to plant in die sky 
a fieiy cross, or to cause some inmate of Hades to 
come bade from the dead with his secrets of that 
prison^umse which none living can enter. Why 
withhold that which would be convincing? why 
speak of Moses and the Prophets as enough, if the 
one thing more would make just the difference for 
thousands between faith and unbelief? 

And so, in our time, how many have fretted and 
murmured against the degree and the kind of proof 
which God has given us of the Gospel! How 
many have said, If I had but this or that over and 
above — ^if I could but speak to some one who had 
been in heaven or hell — if I could but interrogate 
and listen to one living speaking person who could 
say to me, Thus and thus have I seen — I should be 
a Christian ; I should cross at once the boundary 
line between doubt and certainty: it seems hard 
that I should be left thus, when it wants so little to 
make me, not almost, but altogether a Christian. 
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And men have different ideas — even thinking, 
reflecting, reasoning men—of this one thing lack- 
ing. With some, it is ahnost literally a sign, an 
aigoment to the senses, something in the sky, some 
bright light, some beckoning Angel, some apparition 
of Paul, or Cephas, or Jesus. With others, it is the 
explanation of mysteries, the reconciliation of con- 
tradictions, the flash of sudden light upon the page 
of Scripture, making it impossible to misunderstand 
or idiotic to misbelieve. With others, it is a change 
—quite a small change — ^in God's providence or 
God's government. If He would only not allow so 
many inconsistencies in the appointment of present 
reward and punishment — ^if He would only let the 
wicked suffer a little in this life — ^if He would only 
now and then remove the rod of chastisement from 
the virtuous and the self-denying — if He would only 
allow, if not me, who may be too sinful, yet at 
least that other person, whose whole life is religion, 
to be more cheerful, more peaceful, more happy, in 
feeling and drcumstance — ^then I would believe. 
With others, again, it is a demand for personal 
answers to prayer, such as should give them now 
and then a start of happiness, a surprise of success, 
a ray of comfort and confidence, in the power to 
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connect requests with consequences, to see God's 
hand in the life, and to be constrained to say, in 
regard to fortune or feeling, TTiis God hath done. 

These are examples, taken almost by chance out 
of a vast multitude of experiences, of the manner in 
which seeking for a sign may and does still mani- 
fest itself, and of the perpetual disappointment of 
that search in God's dealing with us. 

It is a natural question — ^we must not leave it 
without a w;ord in answer — ^Why was Christ dis- 
pleased, why is God silent, when this is the prayer? 

And I think we shall say — 

(i) Because there is a radical fault in the prayer 
itself. It originates, where it ought to follow: it 
prescribes, where it ought to accept. There is a 
thorough upsetting and subverting, in such prayer, of 
the relationship of man to his God. In such prayer 
man goes first, and God is to go after. Man says, 
I will give the law to my God — I will tell Him what 
He ought to do — and then, if He does that, I will 
have Him ; not else. The very prayer is presumption. 

(2) But again. Because the result thus reached 
is not the rest and the inheritance which God 
designs for us. A man who believes because he 
sees has not got at last the salvation which he 
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came for. It is a poor inferior mechanical pro- 
cess altogether, this conviction by the help of 
signs. If salvation were merely the being excused 
a certain number, or an infinite number, of years of 
punishment; if salvation were merely the being 
formally acquitted, and let alone, and left free, and 
allowed to live as we would, on condition of be- 
lieving a few truths or discharging a few duties ; it 
might be, if that were all, that one kind of evidence 
was as good as another — that a sign from heaven, 
if it silenced our objections, if it secured our 
acquiescence, might be as beneficial, might be as 
satisfactory in its nature and working, as the very 
different sort of proof which God actually offers to 
us of His Gospel. 

But when we take into account what salvation is 
— let me say plainly, what that thing is for lack of 
which we are wretched ; that which if we have not 
we must be lost miserable men even if God would 
send us a free pardon and grant us a palace and a 
paradise to live in for ever; when we feel that 
what we want is a new spirit — clean, pure, holy, 
thankful, loving, brave, enduring, noble in its 
aspirations, large in its sympathies. Christlike, 
Godlike in its works and in its enjo)anents ; when 
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we remember that this, this is the heaven needed 
by us and opened to us in Jesus — ^then I think we 
can all see why God does not speak to us, in His 
Son, in earthquake or whirlwind or fire, but in a 
still small voice ; why He takes for His evidences 
things which demand humility, exercise patience, 
grow upon us by use, find their way into hearts by 
an influence secret and gradual, are only vocal to 
the thoughtfiil, and severely try the faith which 
they demand. 

When Jesus Christ, instead of appearing at once 
as a Prince and a Conqueror, came in lowly form, 
such as philosophers despised and learned theolo- 
gians stumbled at ; when He did His mighty works 
with little publicity, bade His disciples tell no man 
that He was Christ, and charged those whom He 
healed not to . tell it in city or country; then He 
gave notice, for all time, that signs from heaven 
were never to be God's evidences — if we wait for 
these, we shall die first — the object is, not to count 
followers, not to parade rulers and kings who have 
bent to Christ a knee once bowed to Baal, not to 
point to crowds of nominal worshippers thronging 
and pressing without spiritually touching Him ; on 
the contrary, to speak to the inmost soul, first of a 
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few, then, through them, of multitudes personally 
convinced, individually believing 3 to satisfy a thirst 
of the heart which nothing outward, not even an 
outward religion, can slake, and to shun above all 
things that hasty, that perfunctory, that indolent 
assent, which is absolutely nothing and nowhere as 
to the training of the immortal spirit for the ever- 
lasting fruition of God, 

(3) We might add yet one other reason, and 
say. Because such proofs would hopelessly perplex 
and alienate the mind which expects the dealing of 
God to be uniform and consistent in all its pro- 
vinces of operation. I believe that nothing would 
so much tend to the disparagement of the Gospel 
with the thoughtful and the rational as its resting 
the chief weight of its credentials upon miracle and 
portent That the seal of divine power should be 
added to the other two seals, of divine wisdom and 
divine love, was necessary indeed to the complete- 
ness of the Christian evidence. That Christ should 
show Himself upon earth omnipotent over nature, 
over matter, over disease, over spirit, over death 
itself — this was essential to the perfectness of His 
self-authentication. Even then it stood not alone. 
Even then He said, in a tone of reproof and dis- 
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pleasure, Except ye see signs and wonders^ ye 
will not believe^ — ^as though to say that miracles 
ought not to have been needful to one who had 
ever sat at His feet or watched His life. Even 
then, it was His to choose and to refuse in the 
region of miracle itself; to practise a self-command 
in the use of omnipotence, not less remarkable, not 
less testimonial, than the inexhaustible resource 
which He manifested at His wilL At His pleasure 
He gave this evidence and refused that, selected one 
irresistible proof. His own resurrection, and said 
of the rest. There shall no sign be given you. 

If even in the days of His flesh there was thus 
a self-control and economy visible in His exercise 
of miraculous power, certainly we should expect it 
to be so when the personal presence was with- 
drawn. A revelation which supported itself in the 
earth, or commended itself to its disciples, by a 
perpetual trampling upon the ordinary procedure 
of Providence, would rather defeat than promote 
its own acceptance with men who see God most 
convincingly in that order which is His law. They 
who have learned to love God in the beautiful 
harmonies of His earth and sky, would rather be 

(x) Jolm IT. 48. 
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baffled than allured by a religion in which all was 
exception and disorder — a perpetual stopping of 
the machinery by lets and surprises, obtruding the 
Author rather than promoting the work. 

2. But are we then, my brethren, mere creatures 
of law? Is it vain, is it mischievous, to look, in 
the individual life, for some sign and token of the 
living loving Person, whose we are, and whom we 
serve ? If not a sign from heaven, yet is there not 
a token for good, for which it is neither super- 
stitious nor idle to wait and watch and even thirst? 

The Pharisee sought a sign — the Psalmist prayed 
for a token. We have seen the fallacy of the one 
prayer — let us not close without recognizing the 
blessedness of the other. Show me a token for good. 

We have seen what we are not to look for — ^not 
for apparitions or miracles — not for sudden start- 
ling interruptions either of that Nature which is 
God's handywork, or of that Providence which is 
God's rule. Not for such interventions as shall 
break the chain of cause and efifect, or make a man 
reap, in life or in soul, where he has not first sown. 
Not for convictions forced upon men, living or 
dying, as to the reality of things which, to be 
worth anything to us, must be £rown into and lived 
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by. Not for visible, sensible, material answers to 
petitions which jar upon the tenor of the life, and 
seek to counteract the veij thing which the idiole 
life is lived for. Not these, not thus. 

What then is that token for good for which 
Psalmists pray and Christians hope ? O, it is not 
far to seek! We have but to think what that 
good is which Christ died to secure to us; 
what that token must be which foreshows or 
foreshadows it We have but to leave out of sight 
those things which, whatever their seeming, would 
contradict or exclude it ; that earthly prosperity, 
for example, which may but shut out and make 
unattractive the light of God's heaven ; that false 
fallacious peace, for a man yet in his sins, which is 
none, which is worse than none, in the foreview of 
judgment ; that sleep of carnal security, that death 
of sin, which is fjau* more terrible, in reality, than any 
pain, any fear, any sorrow, which has but truth in it 

(i) There may be such a token for good in the 
life. Even in the outward life. 

Let us not deny that mercies and blessings., that 
joys and pleasures, may be of this character. 

Those whose general experience is of a sad and 
sombre colour have sometimes found God nearest 
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to them when He has given them, as it were for 
once, a taste of comfort and happiness. Willing 
as they might be to accept evil at God's hand, and 
to wait for their good things, they have yet felt 
that there was something encouraging, something 
fatherly, in that half-da/s joy, in that passing gleam 
of sunshine, which showed them, as if in virion, 
that bright glorious sky which is certainly behind 
the cloud — ^which shall break upon them in all its 
glory when they have just got through death and 
the grave. ' It is an unwise, however ii^ell-meant 
anxiety, which at such a moment, in such a life, 
utters the ill-omened cry against happiness in the 
present Rather may we call it a token for good 
when God grants to one of His most tried and 
afflicted ones an assurance, not in the word of pro- 
mise, but in the act of Providence, that He does 
not willingly grieve — ^that He has at His right hand 
in store for us pleasures for evermore. 

(2) But we naturally look for these tokens rather 
in the spiritual life than the outward. 

Thus, when we have long persevered in reading 
God's Word, without light, without comfort ; when 
we have earnestly prayed, and no answer came to 
us ; when we have knelt, week after week, month 

o 
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zSba montfa, at Christ's table, and it se e med to be 
in vain — ]i at last the day came vhen we Mt tbat 
God was in one or in each of these things; if we 
felt the heart at last bom within ns, and die wit- 
nessing Spirit adding His testimony rather to the 
desire than to the hope to be Christ's disciples^ 
God's children ; surelj diis too is a token for good, 
sent to us, not to make os indolent, bat to make 
us hopeful, in seeking and serving — telling of a 
love unseen, of a home beyond. 

(3) And when the heart is disciplined in these 
secrets of grace, we shall become wise to discern 
God's tokens just where at first we saw only pri- 
vations and hardships. 

We naturally think that, where God most in> 
dulges, there He loves most We learn to judge 
otherwise — ^to interpret idmost by contraries. Sup- 
pose that we have deeply loved some one who 
loves not us; suppose that we have been taught 
the shame, as well as the pain, of an unrequited 
affection; suppose that we have had our love 
driven back upon ourselves, and our peace, re- 
jected for want of a son of peace, coming home 
disappointed into our bosom — and add yet this 
beyond, without which all would be vain, that we 
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accept this as an indication, take it to us as a 
lesson, conquer the idolatrous affection, and give 
back to God that whole heart which we were be- 
ginning and desiring to divide between the earthly 
and the heavenly — ^was not this too a token for 
good ? was not this too a signal of the love which 
would not part with us — ^would not let us go, even 
when we would ? 

(4) Or suppose, yet once more, that we have 
had a sore conflict with some overmastering tempta- 
tion, and had begun to think it impossible that we 
could prevail — suppose that temper, or vanity, or 
passion, or indolence had had such dominion over 
us that we were on the point of retiring from the 
very encounter with evil — ^and then that a little 
victory is given to us, on some common day, in 
answer to prayer, a small success in the spiritual 
war, showing us what might be, what would be, if 
Christ, the Stronger than the strong man, were in 
deed and in truth heading the troops — ^there, too, 
there most safely, most certainly of all, we have 
granted to us one of God's tokens — the assurance 
that He is with us, notwithstanding our sins ; and 
that, if so, greater is He that is with us than world 
or flesh or devil opposing. 
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H0I7 brethren ! praj the Psalmist's prayer : 
Shaw me a tokm for good! O, for lack of diese 
things, the present is so strong in us, and the un- 
seen so dim, so remote, so mireal ! These tokens 
come not but to Quist's soldiers : they come not 
to the man whose hands hang down, whose knees 
are feeble, through cowardice or compromise. Pray 
the believing prayer, wage the believing battle, and 
they wiU come to you. When they come, trust not 
in them: look through them to God. Look be- 
yond them to a world where they shall be not the 
exception but the rule. They come not to super- 
sede exertion: they come to make effort easier 
and more hopefuL They come to show us what 
God is — how strong, how patient, how loving to- 
wards them that are His without them. If He 
tarry long, wait for Him; if He show you no 
token, believe in Him stilL At last you shall 
need none. You shall see Him, of whom they 
were but faint emblems and symbols — ^you shall 
see Him as He is, and drink at the fountain-head 
of the river of His pleasures. 

Sunday Evening, 
August 15, 1869. 




XIII. 

MAHANAIM AND PENIEL. 

Jacob went on his way, and the angels of God met him. 
Jacob was left alone ; and there wrestled a man with him 
until the breaking of the day. Genesis zxzii. i, 24. 

'ERY man lives two lives — an outward 
and an inward. The one is the life of 
business, of society, of the world ; the 
other is the life of feeling, of motive, Of 
hope and fear, of conscience and of the souL The 
one is that denoted by the former text : Jacob went 
on his way. The other is that denoted by the 
latter text : Jacob wets left aUme. 

It is a mistake to say that either of these lives is 
more real than the other. It is a real thing to 
move amongst our fellows, influenced and influ- 
encing, acted upon and acting ; giving and receiv- 
ing pain or pleasure, hindrance or benefit, good or 
evil Believe no one who tells you that this out* 
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waid life is nnreaL In it, almost in it alone, many 
men lire and die : and life and death axe real diings^ 
fdiether tbey be as thejr oogfat or no. The 
vigofoos gnderstanding, the readj speedy the 
skilled handy are real things : so are the exhilHtions 
of character which men make in contact with 
the world — mimly tempers, low motives, Tiolent 
passions, base actions, are real things; profane- 
ness, 6and, lust, hypocrisy itself, are real things — 
real in their actings without, as well as real in their 
spring and source within. It is a misplaced trudiy 
and therefore practically a ^Isehood, to say — 

All the woiid's a stage. 
And an the men and women merely plajen— 

•f we make the words mean that nothing is real on 
that earth on which, at all events, men sin and 
suffer, and prepare themselves, in this way or in 
that, for a world more real stilL 

And certainly the inner life is a reality. I speak 
to those who know and have found it so ; men and 
women who have found the secret chamber an 
arena of conflict, of deep spiritual questionings, 
and bitter remorseful repentances. A man is but 
half a man till he knows that he has a soul ; and 
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■where the consciousness (not the theory) of a soul 
is, there must be an inner life, full of mystery, yet 
full of meaning. 

Jacob went on his way .... and Jacob was left 
alofU, And in either state God dealt with him. 
That is our subject 

Life went slowly in the days of old : in the East, 
I suppose, it moves slowly stilL Jacob was an old 
man, as men measure age now, even when he began 
the joumeyings which had now ended. The scene 
at Beersheba, the blessing lost and won, the bitter 
feud between the brothers, and the expedient of 
the exile, were all things of advanced life : the 
sons were hastening towards fourscore, when they 
made their parents' hearts sad by jealousy and dis- 
cord. And now a twenty years' exile has been the 
punishment That cold, calculating, selfish dispo- 
sition has been chastised into a nobler principle : 
that mixed character has been gradually purifying 
itself from its dross, and has come forth from the 
crucible solid gold. Between Bethel and Maha- 
naim, between the ladder and the wrestling, there 
lies, for Jacob, a sea of trouble — a long weaiy 
bondage to an unloved and imloving master, a 
household split into factions, and the perpetual 
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prospect of a perilous return. He has been in 
God's school : discipline has had its perfect work, 
and a loving correction has at last made him great. 
Late, but decisively, faith has triumphed over self, 
and the sojourner on earth has become a pilgrim 
towards heaven. 

Jacob went on his way, and the Angels of God met 
him. And when Jacob saw them, he said^ This is 
GoiPs host: and he called the name of that pierce 
Mahanaim. I cannot tell, for Scripture sa3rs not, in 
what form they appeared, or by what sign Jacob 
recognized them. It is perhaps in the most 
general view of the passage that its truest comfort 
lies. It matters not to us what the Patriarchs 
thought or knew of the ministry of Angels, so 
long as we ourselves recognize the true place of 
that ministry in the economy of God. In its sim- 
plicity, the angelic office is a doctrine of Reve- 
lation. There are beings beside and (for the 
present) above man ; beings, like him, intelligent, 
rational, spiritual; brings capable, like him, of 
knowing, loving, and communing with God; 
beings, unlike him, pure from the stain of sin — 
tried once, as all moral natures must be tried, by 
the alternative of loyalty or self-pleasing — yet 
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fiadthful among the faithless through that great 
ordeal, and now for ever secured by the seal of 
that holiness which they have chosen. Man is not 
yet, save in one single aspect, the head and the 
chief of all God's creation. In the person of the 
God-Man he has the pledge indeed that one day 
he shall be so. But as yet, when the eye of faith 
looks upward through the infinite space, it discerns 
essences in all things equal to the human, and in 
their sinlessness superior: it sees those who in 
heaven's primeval warfare sided with God and 
conquered — left not their original estate, nor 
despised their first habitation. 

O the ignorance as well as the insolence of that 
presumption which thinks that there can be no 
agency but the visible, and no form but the human I 
God's glorious worlds, philosophers tell us, cannot 
be inhabited, because human beings could not 
breathe there, nor human muscles there brace 
themselves. Spiritual beings, they assume, cannot 
act without mortal bodies, and no contact can 
influence save such as is material and corporeal ! 
Before knowledge, as before honour, is humility : 
he who would be wise in God's truth must first 
bow the knee before God's footstool. 
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The nrisffncp of a nature purer than man's, 
mare refined in its enjoyments and more devated 
in its conTersc^ presents no practical difficnity to 
the thon^itfiiL We find nothing bat refreshment 
and nothing bat encoaragement in the beKef that 
above as well as beneath us are beings peifonning 
pert ecdy the law of dieir creation ; spirits that see 
God's face, as well as animals instincbTely trae to 
God*s order. Man only mars the sweet accord: 
higher existences have not fallen, lower existences 
could not falL If for man God has provided a 
redemption, then may there be in the end a restora- 
tion of that original perfection in which God saw 
everything that He had madcj and^ behold^ it was very 
good. That contrast which shames shall also 
comfort 

But how much more when we read in the sure 
Word of Revelation that there exists even now a 
society and a fellowship between the sinless and 
the fallen i As man goes on his way, the Angels of 
God meet him. In all his ways they have charge 
of him, that he dash not his foot against a stone'. 
That which God has done for man, Angels desire to 
look into^ Angels are ministering spirits, sent 

(s) Psalm xd. ix, zs. (a) z Pet. i* zt. 
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forth to minister to the heirs of salvation'. Angels 
spend not their immortal age in abject prostration, 
or in delicious dreamy contemplation : rather do 
they excel in strength, doing God's commandments, 
hearkening (for obedience' sake) to the voice of 
God's word'. When God spake to man from a 
material mountain, His holy ones were around 
Him' : The chariots of God are twenty thousand^ even 
thousands of angels; and the Lord is among them^ as 
in the holy place of Sinai\ Theirs were those won- 
drous utterances, which Israel took for the voice of 
tfie trumpet^ sounding long^ and waxing louder and 
louder^; theirs those fearful manifestations of blind- 
ing smoke and consuming fire, amidst which the 
Lord descended, while all the people that was in the 
camp trembled; theirs, it may be, the hewing and the 
graving of those tables of stone, on which were 
written, as by God's finger, the words of His first 
testimony. The Law was ordained by Angels; the 
Law was given by the disposition of Angels ; the 
word spoken by Angels was stedfastK 
And if even that temporary, that parenthetical 

(x) Heb. i. 14. (a) PiaJm ciii. so. (j) Deut. zxxiii. a. 

(4) Psalm Ixviii. z;. (5) Exod. xix. 29. 

(6) Acta Tit* 5ji Gal. iii. 19. Heb* ii. a. 
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dispensation was thus introduced by the ministry of 
Angels j if man's recovery was dear to them, even 
in its earlier and more imperfect stages, while he 
was but learning his lesson of weakness, and heav- 
ing his first sighs after forgiveness and sanctification 
— well can we imderstand how they might herald a 
Saviour's birth, and soothe a Saviour's sorrows; 
strengthen Him in His agony, and minister in His 
tomb ; proclaim His resurrection, predict His ad- 
vent, and greet at the everlasting doors the return 
of the King of glory. 

Not even there, nor then, did their ministry 
terminate. He Himself has told us how in heaven, 
in the presence of the Angels of God, there is joy 
still over each sinner that repenteth ; how His litde 
ones below, His weak and tempted disciples, have 
their Angels ever in heaven, beholding the fstce of 
His Father; how Angels carry dying saints into 
Abraham's bosom ; and how, in the last great crisis 
of the world's harvest, it is they who shall execute 
the reapers' office, gather together His elect from 
the lour winds, and gather also out of His kingdom 
all things that oflfend. Wheresoever there is a work 
to be done as between God and man, there is the 
great ladder still reared, and the Angels of God 
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arc ascending and descending by it Ministering 
spirits are they still; and man's best wish for 
liimself is that he may at last be enabled to do as 
well as to suffer God's will, even as they, the inmates 
of heaven, have from the beginning borne and done 
it. Thy will be done, he prays, as in heaven^ so an 
earth. 

Jacob went on his way, and the Angels of God met 
him. We know not how extensive, and we know 
not how minute, may be that ministration even in 
the things that are seen. We know not what 
* angelic workings may be concealed behind the 
phenomena of nattire, or latent in the accidents 
and the escapes of human life. We know not 
how, in seasons of mortal weakness or of fiendish 
temptation, we may be indebted to their instru- 
mentality for the reviving courage or the resisting 
strength. We dare not say but that even the in- 
dwelling Spirit may avail Himself of their ministry 
to assist or to protect, to invigorate or to reani- 
mate. These are among the hidden things which 
belong altogether to the Lord our God. We must 
be careful not to incur the condemnation of those 
who, by a voluntary humility and worshipping of 
Angels^ intrude into those things which they have not 
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seen, vainly puffed up by their fleshly mind^. This 
we know—for the Word of God has told us — ^that 
one portion of that holy communion and fellow- 
ship to which the citizen of the heavenly Jeru- 
salem has come, not only in hope, but in present 
union aixd incorporation, is an innumerable com- 
pany of Angels', I read not these words as glimpses 
only of a glorious future, but as expressive of a pre- 
sent trust and a practical help and aid. The sym- 
pathy of Angels is one of tlie Christian's privileges. 

Are there any special ways in which we may 
recognize and use this sympathy? As we go on 
our way, can we in any special manner hope to 
meet the Angels 9 

(i) An Apostle speaks of entertaining Angels 
unawares. He says that the duty of hospitality 
may be exercised in this remembrance — therdy 
some have entertained AngelsK The tent at Mamre 
was the scene of such a meeting. Manoah would 
have detained his visitor till he had made ready a 
kid for him, and only discovered afterwards that 
he was an Angel of the Lord. It is so stilL The 
angelic office is dischaiged sometimes in human 
form. We have met a man as we walked by the 

(x) Col. ii. xft. (a) Heb. zii. as. (3) Heb. xUi. a. 
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way, and a few words of that converse have left a 
stamp upon our life. The common talk of some 
men has a savour of heaven. Little do we know 
the responsibilities of a chance meeting. Souls 
are an hungred, and we give them no meat; 
thirsty, and we give them no drink. And we 
might have done it We ourselves, perhaps, have 
faith; we ourselves believe in the invisible; we 
ourselves have tasted the good word of Gody and 
the powers of the world to come*. And yet we 
would not dispense these treasures : we bore them 
about, not only in earthen vessels, but in locked 
caskets. Anything was good enough for common 
converse 1 Our glory^ the gift of speech, might 
be made to trifle in a not convenient jesting^: it 
mattered not! It is not thus that the Angels of 
God will meet us : if they meet us thus, they will 
not only come unawares, but go undiscovered. 
We miss God's gifts, though they are strewn around 
us. Let your speech be always with grcue^ seasoned 
with salP. Not always about things sacred, but 
always kind, always pure, always gracious. Let 
us count common life a ministry : let us, in com* 
mon life, be on the look-out for Angels 1 

(1) Heb. vi. $. (c) Eph. t. 4. (3) Col. It. tf. 
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(2) And more especially, in the exercise of a 
vigilant self-control, lest we harm or tempt Our 
Saviour Himself has warned us of the presence of the 
Angels as a reason for not offending — that is, for not . 
thwarting and not tempting — ^His little ones. Take 
heed that ye despise not one of these little ones : for 
1 say unto yoUy that in heaven their Angels do ahvay 
behold the face of my Father which is in heaven\ 
Over these young lives, over these ignorant minds, 
over. these inexperienced and therefore unstable 
souls, there keep watch heavenly guardians— even 
those pure and merciful spirits, who, if they have 
not learned pity by suffering, have at least imbibed 
God's Spirit by beholding God's countenance. 
They are not more on earth than in heaven — yet 
not more in heaven than on earth. Their Angels 
He calls them — the Angels of His little ones — as 
though to express the closeness of that tie which 
binds together the unfallen and the struggling. 
Nothing that does harm, through carelessness or 
by intention, to one of Christ's little ones, can 
possibly escape detection: beside their noontide 
way, and over their nightly slumbers, there keeps 
guard an Angel-minister, and what he sees on earth 

(i) Matt, xviii. lo. 
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he tells in heaven. Beware, careless parent ! be- 
ware, sinful brother I beware, false friend ! That 
child, that boy, that youth, has his Angel, and the 
home of that Angel is the heaven of God ! 

Jacob went on his way, and the Angels of God 
met him .... Jacob was left alone; and there 
wrestled a man with him until the breaking of the 
day. 

We cannot hope, we can scarcely desire, to 
remove all mystery from either, especially the latter, 
of these strange encounters. If we can learn the 
right lesson, it is enough. The day of toil has 
faded into the twilight of reflection and into the 
night of deep solitude. Who has not known some- 
thing of that lonely night between two anxious 
days, which seems to press upon the soul with a 
darkness that may be felt ? Nothing now can be 
done : work, for good or evil, is ended : the most 
diflicult of all duties has now to be accomplished 
— ^to wait How the soul tortures itself at such 
times with a thousand fancied possibilities 1 That 
impetuous, unscrupulous, resentful brother — ^left 
twenty years ago in anger — ^not seen, nor heard 
from, since — ^now coming to meet me with an 
armed multitude! And I, giving a thousand 

p 
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hostages to fortune — defenceless herds, tender 
children', and one dearer still than they — ^how shall 
I meet? how shall I avoid? wherewith shall I 
propitiate? Thoughts perhaps of former, long- 
past sins, rise upon me in memory — ^thoughts 
accusing and not excusing — the tent of Beersheba, 
the fraud practised upon a father, the injuiy (for 
such it was, however overruled) done to a brother 
— ^these things look black now under the eye of 
loneliness and of darkness : sin has found me out, 
and sin, when it is finished, is an evil thing and 
bitter. Out of some such reflections rose the 
mysterious scene which followed. 

Jacob was left alone: and there wrestled a man 
with him untH the breaking of the day. 

Thus have we passed from the outward life of 
man to the inward — ^from the meeting by the way 
to the wrestling in solitude — ^from day to night 
If there is to be any converse with Angels in the 
one, there must be a converse with One greater 
than Angels in the other. 

And yet we know not who that Person was, with 
whom Jacob wrestled. Men are too positive some- 
times about these matters. Jacob said afterwards, 
I have seen God face to face. He had power ^ the 
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Prophet says', over the Angel and prevailed. There 
wrestled a man with him^ the text says, till the 
breaking of the day. 

We have done well to adopt from the history 
the word wrestlings and to apply it to the earnest 
struggles of a heart-deep prayer. What Jacob did, 
he did, perhaps literally, but certainly typically. 
It is a matter of mere curiosity to enquire, Was the 
man, or was the Angel, with whom Jacob wrestled, 
in reality One greater than either? was He, was 
He, the Word of God, tbt Eternal Son, revealed 
by anticipation as God manifest in the flesh f These 
things we know not. But we do know that what 
Jacob did here, ten thousand holy men have done 
since : they have entered into a struggle, in the 
deep of the heart, in the secret of the chamber, 
with One greater than themselves. One able to 
save or to destroy, but who has said also that He 
heareth prayer, and that He grants to importunity 
that boon which He grants not to faint-hearted- 
ness. In hours of distress and trouble, in seasons 
of great anxiety or of sore temptation, they have 
known what it was thus to wrestle through a live- 
long night even till the day broke upon them. 
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And they have dared, in tiiis straggle^ to say to the 
unseen, to say to the Almighty — not in the ano- 
gance of a vain presumption, but on the faith ot 
an unassailable promise — I will not Id Thet go^ 
except Hum bias me. And when the antagonist has 
become a friend — ^when the infinite chasm between 
the seen and the unseen has been at last vaulted 
over by the strength of feith — when at last the 
Almighty has been vanquished by His own wes^n 
which is All-Prayer, and has changed the very 
name of the suppliant fi*om that which tells of sin 
to that which proclaims victory — ^then at length the 
question of questions has been asked by them, if 
not answered, Tdl me^ I pray Thee^ Thy name: 
reveal to me, in this hour of mystery and hope, 
the secret of Thy great Name : let me know Thee 
as Thou art, and reverence Thee as I ought : / 
beseech Thee^ show me Thy gU)ry ; yea, Lord^ show 
us the Father^ and it sufficeth us\ And that mystery, 
which cannot be put into words — ^that mystery 
which no Creed can enunciate, and no Bible define 
— that mystery which is answered only, in express 
terms, by the counter-question. Wherefore is it that 
thou dost ask after my name? — ^is revealed never- 

(i) Exod. zjuiii xSt John »▼. 8. 
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theless to the waiting soul, not in a form of doc- 
trine, and not in an article of belief, but in the 
more substantial, the more satisfying, the more 
soul-stirring declaration, Thau hast both seen Htniy 
and it is He that talketh with thee^ I Ask not after 
His name, but take Him, even Him Himself, into 
thy soul, to be its rest and its peace and its joy 
and its strength for ever. He thai hath seen me^ 
the Saviour said, hath seen the Father: and haw 
sayest thou then^ Shaw us the Father* ? 

Marvel not, my brethren, if after such a wrestling 
there be a mark, a very scar, upon the soul for 
ever! Well may the sinew shrink and the limb 
falter as the sun rises upon him who has spent the 
night on Peniel 1 The skin of Moses's face shone 
as God talked with him : well might a veil cover it 
when he came back from that converse' i 

We draw two last words from the subject which 
has engaged us. 

I. The day and the* night mutually act and 
react A day of meeting with Angels may well be 
followed by a night of wrestling with God. As 
you go on your way, through the toil and bustle of 
this life, remember the thousand eyes which watch 

x) John ix. 37i (a) John sir. 9. (3) E»h1« xxziv. y>, jj. 
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you from heaveiii and let speech and act testify 
that your heart is true to the sanctities and 
solemnities of being. So live and so move as 
those who know that they have come to an innumer- 
able company of Angels, and to God the Judge of all. 
Thus, when night comes, the veil which shuts out 
earth will be a glory to open heaven. The mystic 
ladder will be before your sleeping eyes, and the 
Angels of God ascending and descending on it 
Yea, One greater than Angels will keep His guard 
over you, and He that keepeth thee will not 
slumber. 

2. Lastly, earnestness is the condition of success^ 
It is so in things earthly. We all talk of the 
struggle of life: some who hear me have wit- 
nessed the extraordinary power of perseverance, 
of sustained energy, of indomitable will These 
things have changed the future of a life — ^have 
lifted the beggar from his dunghill, to set him 
among princes \ Men of toil, men of determina- 
tion, in things earthly, be not feeble, be not faint- 
hearted, be not vacillating and unsteady in your 
pursuit of heaven. It wants decision, it wants 
resolution, it wants perseverance, at least as much 

\i) Pialm C3uii. 7, & 
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as the other. Be not afraid if it costs you a 
struggle. Jacob had to wrestle a whole night for 
his change of name, for his knowledge of God. 
Count it worth while. Never will you say, from 
the world that shall be, that you laboured here too 
long or too earnestly to win it The sinew may 
shrink, and the muscle contract itself, in that secret 
wrestling: which is better — to walk erect towards 
death, or to enter halt into life! 

Sunday Morning, 
August 22, 1869. 




XIV. 

REST IN THE REST OF GOD. 

He that is entered into His rest, he also hath ceased from 
his own works, as God did from His. Heb. iv. lo. 

[HE one want of our nature is Rest 
We want it in each part of our nature. 

The body wants rest Toil, toil of 
hand and foot and brain, demands 
alternations of rest, if it is not to kill The world 
is full of weary workers. The house, the shop, the 
mill, the mine — let me tell you, the study too — 
exhibits, not a rare specimen, but a teeming mul- 
titude, of over-wrought toilers — of men whose one 
medicine, whose panacea, would be rest ; and they 
find it not Instead of it, they find achings and 
pains and diseases, premature age and shortened 
life — all for want of rest God has provided rests 
for them — the blessed night, the holy Sunday : too 
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often they are robbed of the one, and they rob 
themselves of th^ other. Therefore they must 
look onward, onward, onward still, to God's other 
provided rest for worn-out bodies — the grave. 
May it be but a rest to them 1 

The mind wants rest The thinking, under- 
standing, reasoning, reflecting mind — the mind, 
whose instrument is the brain, upon which it plays 
as upon a stringed instrument, bringing out of it 
sounds which may be harmonies or discords — 
this mind wants rest Corroding care, sickening 
anxiety, killing remorse — these are the laboiu's of 
the mind for multitudes of the mighty family, the 
labours from which they want rest, and neither by 
day nor by night can find it For others — a large, 
probably a growing, number — the mind is weary 
and heavy-laden with a terrible burden of doubts. 
What is truth f they are asking everywhere — ^ask- 
ing not lightly but with eager interest ; asking of 
books, asking of preachers, asking of idle passers- 
by, asking of every boastfiil lying pretender, ask- 
ing in conversation, asking in solitude, asking in 
thought, asking in visions of the head upon the 
bed; and there is no answer — ^no clear, decisive, 
audible answer, such as shall permit them to shelve 
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the doubt, or enable them to read the riddle. 
God has spoken, we believe, in His Son; but 
even this revelation is set aside by the scoffer, 
read wrong by the ignorant, fouled with tfte feet 
(to use the strong prophetic image) by multitudes 
of vague restless wa5rfarers, who ought to be 
drinking, and letting others drink, of its deep 
salubrious waters ^ Minds too want rest. 

And certainly the soul wants it. That wonderful, 
that immortal thing within each of us — ^which we 
can distinguish not only from the material body, but 
even from the thinking mind — ^that soul which 
comes straight to each man from his God, and 
(strange to add) must return straight out of this life 
to the God who gave it' — ^the soul has its toils and 
its joumeyings and its wearinesses — distinguishable 
easily from a mere earthly solicitude on the one 
side, and frt}m a mere intellectual unrest on the 
other. The soul is worn and weaiy for want of a 
different rest from either of these : it is troubling 
itself, consciously or unawares, for some rest of its 
own in a strong, delightful, imperishable heart of 
Lovel 

It is an easy thing to reprove this unrest, and to 

(i) Eidc. zzziT. i8. (a) Ecdea. xii. 7. 
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say, with the poor superficial babbling lips, that it 
is wrong, that it is sinful, that it is wilful too, and 
self-made. Yes, if you say this because you your- 
self have found the rest, we will listen to you I If 
you, once restless like me, have discovered a haven 
safe from storms, a home built on a rock, a peace 
passing understanding, you shall never want a 
listener when you tell of it and point the way ! 
You, you have a Gospel — a message of glad tidings : 
you can echo the Saviour's call, when He stands 
upor ttie world's windy dusty highway, and says 
with the voice at once of Man and of God, Come 
unto mey all ye that labour and are heai?y laden . . . 
and I will ^ve you rest. 

But, for one who speaks that which he knows, 
thousands and tens of thousands say the words 
slightly, almost insultingly, to real sufferers, real 
toilers, who, because real, detect the false ring and 
will none of them. So they must go on their way, 
unsatisfied, vague of heart, thirsty, to hew out for 
themselves some broken dstem which can hold no 
water. 

Is not this the explanation of most of the frivo- 
lities, most of the follies, most of the sins, which 
make this world the wilderness it is ? 
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9 

In theii different ways all are seeking rest O, 
it is a sorrowful thought, when you are thrown into 
the midst of a multitude, gathered for business, for 
amusement, even for worship, how few, how very 
few, of all these, have yet found their rest 1 One 
is heaping up riches, ignorant who shall gather, 
knowing only this, that he can cany nothing away 
with him when he dieth I But he wants rest, and 
partly he puts out of sight the sordidness and the 
shortlivedness of this particular rest ; and jyaitlyf 
with his eyes open, he says, Twenty years, or 
twenty hours, of ever so base a rest, are better than 
none 1 And so he goes after this. Another, fan 
higher and nobler in his aspiration, cannot live 
without afifection. That, he sees, is rest, could he 
but have it— could he but know indeed what it is ! 
And then, eluded and bafRed, at last desperate, in 
this pursuit of his rest, he falls into evil courses, 
and would fain fill himself with such husks of love 
as swine scarcely eat ! 

It runs through everything. The want of each 
part of each one of us is rest; and if we cannot get 
the right rest, we must even take the wrong. 

Some, in their eagerness, try to precipitate rest ; 
will seize it at once, before God gives it them. 
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before the set time for it is come. One, because 
he hears of rest, is made indolent, purposeless, 
idle — ^his idea of rest is, to lie down at once by 
the road-side, and sleep, dream life away. And 
so he misses rest by forestalling it. Another, 
on the same principle, finding the misery of unrest 
in opinion and doctrine, takes a whole system 
ready made, adopts the creed of a Church or the 
dogma of a party, as he would buy his coat, and 
rests himself presumptuously upon a faith which 
he has never proved. This is not God's rest for 
man's mind. We have made for it by a short cut, 
to save trouble, to avoid reflection, pain, and con- 
flict : but having not entered by the door, having 
refused the straight path of enquiry, of toil, of 
gradual conviction, we may hear Christ say at the 
end, You never really knew me — and 1 never 
knew you. And so, yet once more, we hear men 
speaking with presumptuous confidence of their 
own spiritual safety. They have had a regret or 
two — a fear, an alarm, a tear, a prayer — and the 
word of the Gospel has come sweetly to them, and 
they have anon with joy received it ; and thus the 
way was entered, and the truth was embraced, and 
the goal was in view — only they ought not to have 
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confused the two things, morning and evening, the 
starting and the winning-post, the race and the 
crown — ^they had not justly reached their rest, and 
by fancying that they had attained they have lost 
the really safe, because the humble and the watch- 
ful, spirit of him who says with the Apostle, This 
one thing I do. 

Rat in the Rest of God. 

My restf God says in the 95th Psalm, and speaks 
of man entering it. The Apostle is showing, from 
that text, that there is such a rest to be entered 
still. If Canaan were the rest intended, then the 
entrance under Joshua would have fulfilled it But 
David speaks of it, centuries afterwards, as still 
open, still precarious, still to be forfeited or still to 
be won. There remaineth therefore a rest to the 
people of God. 

And that rest is God's rest. God did rest ^ is the 
record of Genesis, on the seventh day. Into that 
rest it is that God ofifers to admit man. 

We are here on holy ground — ^holy and mys- 
terious. When we speak of God working and 
God resting, we are in the midst of things which 
we understand not The working of God is no 
toil, and the resting of God is no indolence. My 
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Father workdh hitherto^ andlwork^ — so the uni- 
verse stands, so the Church grows. The rest of 
God is a rest, not from, but in working. In that 
brief distinction lies the very point of our subject. 

But wherever rest is, there is (in some sense) a 
ceasing from worL In the verse before the text, 
it is a Sabbath which the Apostle speaks of As 
God rested on the seventh day, so the rest which 
remains for us is the keeping of a Sabbath — the 
resting from our own works, as God did from His. 
The rest offered to us is that of which the Book of 
Revelation also tells — Evm so^ saith the Spirit: 
for they rest from their labours. 

This rest, the context tells us, is partly present, 
partly future. 

I. There is a present rest in the rest of God. 
It is of this, chiefly, that I would speak this even- 
ing. It is so prominent, so predominant a feature 
of the Christian life, that some of our latest 
thoughts may well be spent upon it We which 
have believed do enter^ now, in the present, into the 
rest spoken of; and the rest spoken of, like the 
sabbatical rest, is a rest from work. 

Brethren, holy brethren 1 that which God offers 

(x) John ▼. X7. 
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to you this day is rest Not idleness, not inaction, 
not presumptuous confidence — ^but rest: and that 
rest is a Sabbath — z. perpetual Sabbath — a Sabbath 
of repose, of refireshment, of re-creation for the souL 

Whose heart does not ay out for this very 
thing? We are weary of the burdens of life ; we 
are weary of the turmoils and the contradictions, 
the strife of tongues and the strife of spirits, which 
amongst them render this world on the whole 
somewhat unlovely to the being which is attuned 
to the harmonies of heaven : we are weary too of 
the commonplaces of doctrine, weary even of 
Scripture texts, Christian maxims. Gospel consola- 
tions : we have heard them, we have read them, 
they are repeated to us by a thousand glozing 
voices, till we suspect their very beauty, and refuse 
without trying them. We are weary still, weary 
and heavy-laden, although Christ has been here, 
although our home and our citizenship are already 
in heaven. 

There is a weariness of its own in this special 
phrase, ceasing from works. The old doctrinal 
distinction, long since turned into a weapon and a 
quarrel, between faith and works, has lost its voice 
for this generation^ to find it again, it may be — ^for 
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what is new under the sun ? — ^in some special trial 01 
misery, if not of the nineteenth, then perhaps of the 
twentieth age. Meanwhile we have parted with it ; 
and do we find ourselves the easier? We have 
heaped to ourselves teachers, who shall tell us old 
things under new names, or who shall overlay and 
disguise doctrine altogether, and bid us do this 
and forbear that, tiy this scheme and that scheme 
for regenerating the world, without troubling our- 
selves about things too deep for us — ^though 
amongst those deep mysteries may lie the very 
question of questions, How can man be just with 
God? and. What must I do to be saved 9 

Just for once then, before we part asunder, as 
minister and people, for ever, let us seriously 
ponder this revelation, of a rest to be found in 
ceasing from works. 

God rests in working : the rest which is now for 
His people must partake of this character. I hear 
around me, I find in myself, a multitude of clamor- 
ous voices, bidding me, in one way or another, to 
work for my life — for my acceptance widi God, for 
my acquittal in the judgment. Put not fi-om you, 
with a hasty gesture of dissent or abhorrence, the 
possibility which I point at I will be bold to say 

Q 
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that among the hundreds which make up this 
evening's gathering, there are but a few tens, or a 
few units, dear and positive in the grounds of their 
hope. One is imagining a life of Christian activity 
which shall carry him safely into the bosom of the 
great heaven. One is dreaming of a conquest of 
some besetting sin, some over-mastering lust, 
which being surmounted he shall, as a matter of 
course, float into glory. One is more vaguely 
sighing after a repose of spirit which comes not — 
intends to be better than he is— expects to find 
salvation easier by-and-by — ^has heard of many, no 
better than himself^ who died quite peacefully — 
forgetting, forgetting, alas I that it is generally the 
wicked who have no bands in ihdr death*. 

But many, a thousandfold more, have in their 
idea a sort of confused mixture and jumble of 
confidences : Christ shall do part, and they will do 
part ; there shall be something of grace and some- 
thing of free will ; prayer shall be something, and 
diligence shall be something, and charity shall be 
something, and respectability itself shall be some- 
thing, in the mighty whole j and then the rest, the 
deficit, the unpaid unpayable debt — well, mercy 

(l) Psalm Ixxiii. 4* 
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must be tiirown in. A God of mercy shall not be 
extreme to mark what has been done amiss ; and 
he who has done many right things, and few things 
wicked, shall enter, by gate or else by postern, into 
the everlasting habitations. 

While this confusion of hopes lasts, there may 
be many things — ^many decencies and proprieties, 
many efforts and aspirations — but there cannot be 
one thing, there cannot be rest in the rest of 
God ; which rest is a Sabbath and a repose from 
work. 

That can only be found where, I hope and 
would pray, many here present have found it — ^in 
an entire, absolute trust in the atonement, made 
once for all upon the Cross of Jesus, and in that 
promise of life, that free gift of righteousness, 
which makes it an act of faithfulness, an act of 
justice, on the part of God to forgive and to 
cleanse us'. Once apprehend that — see your sins 
borne for you — ^behold the Lamb of God taking 
away the sins of the world — and then there will 
enter your soul a peace and a rest xxA^t^'passing all 
understanding. You will work afterwards as never 
before, because you will work from, not for accept- 

(z) 1 John i. q. 
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ance; because, in working, you will be resting. 
You will count all your work as needing, yet 
having, forgiveness. It will be the offering of a 
free hearty cleansed and strengthened by that free 
Spirit who is the earnest and the first-fruit of an 
everlasting inheritance. 

2. From this soul's rest there is but one step 
into the saint's rest — ^into that calm, that reposeful 
existence which li^ beyond death for such as shall 
be counted worthy. 

Of all the thoughts which may crowd upon the 
heart of a Christian as he prepares for that last 
journey which is to sever him finally from the 
living, none surely will be more reposeful, more 
joyful, more glorious than this — ^that he will then 
have ceased from his labours. He has seen so 
much in this life of the imsatisfactoriness of his 
working — of the struggle each day to gird himself 
for duty — of the dull languid body which he must 
drag to it, and, not less, of the cold lifeless soul 
which must offer the sacrifice— of the sad trying 
disappointments which befall him, and the sadder 
and yet more trying temptations to sloth, to self- 
pleasing, to self-righteousness, which beset him in 
working ; he has found it so difficult to rest from 
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self — ^to work, not only for God, but in God; he 
has been so wearied by the exaggerations, by the 
foolishnesses, by the ostentations, which ding to 
much of that which calls itself Christian activity in 
an age of much doing and of little praying — that 
he gives God thanks for having brought him at last 
to the day when for a while he may entirely rest 
— give himself to the needful reparations and re- 
cruitings of his own -spiritual strength, in that inter- 
mediate state of which we know so little but that 
it is a being with Christy and from which when he 
shall emerge in the Advent with a body incor- 
ruptible and spiritual, it shall be to know nothing 
ever again, even in thought, of a work apart from 
God, but to have every energy, both of worship 
and action, deriving its whole life and its whole 
strength from the realized manifested presence of 
Him whom thus to serve is perfected freedom. 

So to rest — not in dreamy reverie, not in idle 
vision, but in ceaseless joyful self-forgetting work, 
like that, yet above that, in which holy Angels, ex- 
celling in strength, minister now for the heirs of 
salvation — so to rest, from work, in work, because 
with God, in God, for ever safe, for ever blessed— 
this is heaven. Not entirely separate, as some would 
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represent, from the life that is now, and from the 
stage of present action ; for if we rest not now, in 
God's sense of resting, from sin, from self, from 
vanity, from feverish haste, from human praise, in 
the sense of om* littleness and of God's might, of 
our sinfulness and of Christ's atonement, we shall 
never rest then wherQ God is all in all : not entirely 
separate from earth — ^for, after all, heaven is but the 
Spirit's presence, is but the consciousness of God 
as our Gbd, is but the love of Christ filling and 
constraining ; and where these are below, there is 
heaven begun — not entirely separate, yet severed 
from the life that now is, even for the chief of saints, 
by two definite differences — by the removal of this 
body of earth now enchaining the soul, and by the 
experience of that nearer, more direct communion, 
of which it is written that there they shall see God, 
When at last, entering into the rest of God, a 
man has ceased for ever from his own works — from 
all working, that is, which is his own and not God's 
— how will he look back upon much which here 
occupied and interested him, and count it but dust 
and dross in comparison with the smallest thing 
which had in it, in reality, God's will and God's 
working 1 Pleasures, riches, ambitions, affections 
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— ^great things sought, little compromises with the 
world — poor inadequate motives, faculties un- 
used, or used only for self— a laborious pilmg up 
upon the sand of a fabric of human merit, and a 
timid apologetic reliance upon that only righteous- 
ness which is of God by faith' — ^mean, as well as 
sinful, will all this appear to one who reviews it in 
God's presence, where the only standard recognized 
is the shekel of the sanctuary. 

May God help us — ^under God, may we help one 
another — ^to anticipate that judgment ! It is no 
more, it is none other, than the estimate of God's 
Holy Word: if we would indeed study that, we 
should already judge the righteous judgment. May 
we resolve, may we determine, from this night 
forward, to lean with all our weight — for it will bear 
us — upon the Righteousness and upon the Cross of 
Jesus ! Then shall we enter, here below, into the 
very rest of God. Our souls will be animated, 
invigorated, stimulated, to all holy living, to all 
Christian God-like aspiration, by the very know- 
ledge that our work is nothing, that Christ is all. 
And when at length the voice says at evening, 
Call the labourer and give him his hire, we shall 

(i) Phil. tii. 9. 
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receive, not of debt but of grace, the blessedness 
of that servant who, faithful here in a very little, 
shall enter there that joy of his Lord, which is, 
being interpreted, t?ie Rest of God, 

My brethren, it is a custom, I had almost called 
it a trick, of preachers, to divide the congregation 
into two parts, and to address themselves, in con- 
clusion, to each. Would to God it were but an 
artifice of rhetoric so to close a Sermon upon Rest 1 
It lies heavily upon the conscience of a departing 
pastor to think that probably his work, for large 
numbers, has been fruitless and futile. He has not 
succeeded, like Joshua of old, in giving them rert\ 
A few souls, one here, another there, have taken 
the word home. They have not allowed the 
breath of nine years to be absolutely wasted. If 
they thought the man to be in earnest, they could 
not put upon him so cruel a retribution as that, in 
the day of da3rs, his work should be burned — he 
himself scarcely saved — ^saved as through fire* I 
Therefore they listened — and not listened only, 
but tried him — put him to the proof. This man 
says, Thus and thus must you do to be saved. 
I will take him at his word : if he speaks true, I 
shall thus be saved. And so they betook them- 

;i> Heb. iv. 9. (s) i Cor. iii. 15. 
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selves, in humble prayer, to the throne of grace ; 
and in no long time, if they did this, not once or 
twice, not languidly and at hazard, but resolutely 
with the purpose of the heart, there came to them, 
I know, the expected voice from the excellent glory : 
long hearing of Him by the hearing of the ear, at 
last their eye saw Him* — ^knew Him for the Saviour, 
and found rest for their souls. 

But how few ! how few among all this multitude ! 
Let the restful go, let the restless stay — ^the Church 
will be full still I For among the restful I count 
not those who have taken their portion here — 
whether it be in honour or riches or pleasure, 
whether it be in successful ambition or in hiunan 
love. They have not found their rest thus ! O, 
follow the busy man from his office to his home 
— follow the man of pleasure from his company to 
his chamber — no, he has not found his rest I You 
can see that he is hungry, you can see that he 
has appetite, still ! And even he, a far nobler man, 
who has not sought thus to quench the thirst of 
his soul — ^who knew that it is in communion, that 
it is in interchange of thought and feeling, that 
life itself is — and therefore has gone after kind- 
ness, after affection, after love — and was right in 

(x) Tob zlii. ^ 
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doing so, had he gone for it aright — even he, when 
he thinks that he has found, O, a look of un- 
kindness, a breath of suspicion, a fancy of jealousy, 
may break it all for him in a moment ! After all — 
grant everything possible — ^there comes one day a 
great wind from the wilderness, smites the four 
comers of his house ', and he awakes in the morn- 
ing to find the angel of death in the very chair of 
his beloved ! So that I cannot call even this Rest 
It lacks one first condition of rest — ^permanence. 
These human rests never continue in one stay. 
Another changes, and I change — ^no, rest is not 
here! 

Beloved brethren, let my counsel be acceptable 
to you ! Cease from the vain idle profitless pur- 
suit, and hear the comfortable word. Come unto Mc^ 
and rest . . . . / will give you rest. If never 
before, seek it now. It is not far from every one 
of us — ^not until conscience is utterly seared, not 
until the heart itself is utterly hardened. Still 
Christ knocks — ^whosoever will, let him hear, let 
him rise, let him open I 

(x) Job i. 19. 

Sunday Evening, 
August 22, 1869. 




X7. 

ADDRESS TO THE YOUNG ELDERS'. 

The elders which are among you I exhort, who am also uii 

elder, i Peter v. i. 

MAN must have a heart of stone to 
look unmoved upon this gathering. I 
know that the sympathy of the Congre- 
gation is with us. We thank them. 
And we would thank the civil authorities of this 
Town for recognizing this as an occasion worthy of 

(i) It gives mo pleasure to record the names of those who were 
invited to this gathering, as having read for Ordination at Doncaster. 
I have included also the names of my first Curates. 

J. G. Wood, King's College, London. 

£. J. HoNi, Wadham College, Oxford. 

T. F. Morton, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

J. J. Tebbbck, Christ Church, Oxford. 

S. Taylok, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

D. Robertson, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A. G. K. Si¥PS0N, Christ's College, Cambridge. 

R. Lano, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

C. H. Wbbkbs, Exeter College, Oxford. 

J. G. GiBBS, Trinity College, Cambridge 

R. Sainsbury, Trinity College, CambridKu. 
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their official notice. I think that it is a peculiar, 
I might almost say an unprecedented gathering. It 
is not likely that there will ever again, in this place 
certainly, be another like it. It is a meeting, and 

G. AusTBN, St. John's College, Cambridge. 

J. A. Bonssr; Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Albskt Smitb, Christ Church, Oxford. 

A. K. Chsriuu, St. John's College, Cambridge. 

J. D. MacVicar, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

W. Lawrancb, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

T. T. Falknbr, St. John's College, Cambridge. 

C. J. Hamilton, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A. Earlb, Magdalen College, Oxford. 

T. T. Taylor, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

C. SwAXNSON, Christ Chnrch, Oxford. 

A. Workman, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
T. W. H. Francs, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

D. Campbell, Trinity CoUege, Cambridge. 
W. H. HiGGS, Pembroke College, Oxford. 

E. Arkwricht, Merton College, Oxford. 
£ WiORAM, Magdalen College, Oxford. 

W. R. W. Strphbns, Balliol College, Oxford. 

G. Upcrbr, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Alfred Smith, Coipus Christi College, Cambridge. 

T. P. Brandram, Oriel College, Oxford. 

C. H. Prancb, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

C. F. Wilson, Univenity CoUi^, Oxfotd. 

H. L. Williams, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

E. W. Chapman, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A. Hudson, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

J.F. Langiord, Balliol College, Oxford. 

G. M. Arolbs, Balliol College, Oxfoid. 

J. H. GiLBS, Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

M. J. Sutton, Cotpos Christi College, Cambridffn. 

H. C. RussBLL, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

P. R« Wqrslby Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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it is a parting, in one. It represents, in more than 
type — in bodily presence — the work of eight or 
nine past years, and the work (it may be) of some 
forty or fifty years in project. From ahnost, if 

J. p. Nash, Christ Clinrch, Oxford. 

£. G. C. Parr, Brascnote College, Oxford. 

W. Bromlby, ChriBt's CoUeg«, Cambridge. 

C. Brooib, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

M. J. B. Bbnnbtt, Corpus Cbristi College, Cambridge. 

C. CuBtTT, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

G. M. OsBORN, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

H. J. Mbdltcott, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

W. C. CopLBSTON, Christ's College, Cambridge. 

R. H. Davis, University College, Oxford. 

C. W. S. Stamhopb, Merton College, Oxford. 

F. W. Willis, Corpus Cbristi College, Oxford. 

F. F. Lambbrt, Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. 

G. W. JoMBS, Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge. 
A. H. Glbnnib, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

R. C. Garnbtt, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

F. H. Walkbr, Exeter College, Oxford 

G. D. Rbdpath, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
J. D. TovBY, St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 

J. Sbdowick, Caius College, Cambridge. 
L. P. Wblland, University College, Oxford. 
W. E. H. SoTBBBY, Balliol College, Oxford. 
A. J. SwAiNSOit, Jesus College, Cambridge. 
C. S. CniLVBR, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
F. W. Stow, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
A. Kayb, Magdalen College, Oxford. 
F. L. FisuBR, Jesus College, Cambridge. 
F. W. Wriort, St. John's College, Oxford. 
L. Garnbtt, Brasenose College, Oxford. 
C. E. B. Watson, University College, Oxford. 
F. Aldbrson, Christ's College, Cambridge. 
A. R. Tomlinson, Christ Church, Oxford. 
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not quite, every Diocese of England, we have a 
delegate present to-day. We are met to animate 
one another — ^by the power of memory, which is 
strong— by the power of conscience, which is 

I £. Pbkk, Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

W. F. H. Kino, Christ Church, Oxford. 
£. H. WooDAXX, Oriel College, Oxford. 
£. W. KxMPB, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
G. R. Hadow, Jesus College, Cambridge. 

F. H. Archsr, Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge. 
. L. H. LoTD, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

T. G. Little, St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

W. P. Crawlbt, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
\ A. T. CooRX, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

^ J. W.W.Taylor, Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge. 

H. W. McGxATH, Wadham College, Oxford. 

J. F. Mitchell, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

C. H. Turner, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

E. C. Glyn, University College, Oxford. 
^ S. Y. WiLUAMS, Trinity College, Oxford. 

G. Winoatb, St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
R. H. Barlow, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
W. H. L. Cogswell, Wadham College, Oxford. 
G. C. Fisher, Brasenose College, Oxford. 

A. T. Davidson, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

E. Jackson, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

H. G. Haio, Caius College, Cambridge. 

Hon. F. G. Pblham, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Hon. B. P. BouvBRiE, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

H. Toller, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

T. Robinson, Wadham College, Oxford. 

A. Anderson, Balliol College, Oxford. 

G. H. Burr, Wadham College, Oxford 

E. G. SwAiNSON, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

G. J. MoNNiNOTON, Queen's College, Oxford. 

J. W. HoRNE, St. John's College, Cambridge 
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stronger — hy the power of love, which is strongest 
of all — to a life-long service and to an everlasting 
hope. At the dose of one ministry, at the opening 
of another — in the presence of some who have 
lately buckled on their armour, of others who are 
still watching, for their night, in God's temple, to 
win their spurs — we have met here, in this august 
Church, so full of associations, so full of tender 
loving recollections, to say a farewell, but also to 
bid a hearty God speed ; and we have invited you, 
Christian people, to hear us say it, that we may 
have the comfort of your prayers, and that we 
may gather you more closely than ever — God 

J. F. ScoBSLL, Lincoln College, Oxford. 

H. W. YiATMAN, Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

J. M. Braithwaitb, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Hon. F. G. DuTTON, Christ Church, Oxford. 

C. Warren, St. John's CoU^^, Cambridge. 

K. S. TuRNBR, Queen's Collie, Oxford. 

C. T. DiOBY, Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

W. £. Bury, Oriel College, Oxford. 

K. M. TiziARO, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

;C. A. Jambs, Oriel College, Oxford. 

A. A. WiLMOT, St. Alban's Hall, Oxford. 

A. Mybrs, Trinity College, Cambridge 

H. Hbbbrt, Christ's College, Cambridge. 

W. Wyatt, Balliol College, Oxford. 

G. E. MoNBY, Trinity College, Oxford. 

E;. T. Frbrb, Exeter College, Oxford. 

M. Pricxbtt, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

F. W.Vbrnsy, Christ Church, Oxford. 
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grant it — into the heart of our ministerial sym- 
pathies. 

The prospect of this duty has lain heavily, almost 
oppressively, upon the heart of him who is specially 
f:haiged with it There is so grand, so magnificent 
an opportunity — and yet, on the other hand, so 
inadequate a strength, and so defective an example. 

I can imagine some one saying, when he 
heard the text chosen. Could you find in all 
Scripture no verse more appropriate, more im- 
pressive, more stirring, than that in which St Peter 
addresses himself to a body of elders — ^when you 
look round upon a congregation, scarcely one of 
whom (as to its characteristic portion) numbers in 
himself so much as thirty summers and winters ? 

I chose my text on that very account I would 
press upon you the contrast between the age and 
the office. I would remind you what a reality is 
given to the latter by its absolute independence o( 
and severance from, the former. It is quite plain, 
I think, that St Peter is here addressing distinc- 
tively not elders in age, but elders by office. I 
know that in those times, when the Ministry was 
not yet a Profession, there would not be the almost 
entire divorce which we now witness between the 
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elder and the presbyter. In days when the ministry, 
when the Apostleship itself, was not yet (in one 
sense) a separate calling, it was natural that persons 
chosen to officiate in those upper rooms which were 
then the Churches should usually be — ^we know from 
Scripture that it was not always so— men of age ; 
possessing the human authority of a lengthened 
experience, as well as the divine commission to 
teach and to rule. I gather thus much from the 
contrast of the fifth verse — JUkewise^ ye younger. 

But I must maintain that what St Peter here 
addresses is a body, an order, of Christian minis- 
ters. It was not advanced age which made any 
man a presbyter. Age might enter then, more 
than now, into the question of fitness ; nevertheless 
the presbyter was a Church officer, and what made 
him a presbyter was not age, but ordination. 

And when we see gathered together a goodly 
band of youthful ministers, like that now assembled 
before me in this place, we do well, I think, to say 
to them, Remember, though not elders, you are 
presbyters; you have an office given you which 
reckons not by years but by graces ; ^you have to 
walk the aisles of your Church, to tread the streets 
of your Parish, as men (in one sense) prematurely 

R 
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old — as men of that true, that truest dignity, which 
consists not in wealth, not in rank, not even in age, 
but in bearing Christ's commission, and ws^Uking, of 
twofold necessity, in the track of His steps. 

St. Peter counts this so honourable an office that 
he wiU claim even fof himself none higher. He 
might have said, / command^ who am a Bishop 
and an Apostle, He says instead, / exhort^ who 
am also an Elder. Another Apostle, his friend and 
chosen brother, describes himself in like manner, 
in two of his writings, only as the Elder^. They 
well knew, both of them, the higher compulsion of 
sympathy, above anything that mere power or 
official dignity can exercise. Would that others, 
charged with the Church's higher offices, such as 
we now have them, felt and would use this magic 
secret of influencing ! The elders among you I ex- 
horty who am also an elder. 

Certainly we, my brethren, who now speak and 
listen, are fellows and brothers in this common 
elderhood. Dififerences of age fade entirely out of 
view in the face of this honoured, this sacred fra- 
ternity; the presbyter speaks to the presbytery, 
actual or prospective, before him, and then only can 

(x) a Jolm I. 3 John x. 
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hope to utter one word of heart-deep persuasion, if 
he feels, in the deep of his own heart, the unity, 
the absolute unity, -of his position and theirs. 

There can be but one topic interesting to-night,, 
either to ourselves or to the Congregation which has 
so courteously greeted us. We and they are alike 
and equally concerned in this office which we hold 
or seek. The minister exists for the people. Not — 
God forbid — lard of thdr faithy he is yet the helper 
of their joy^. Anything which affects him, for good 
or evil, touches the very apple of their eye. He 
cannot be this or that without their partaking in it. 
Rising or sinking, he draws them with him j such 
as he is, such— certainly not better — ^will be they. 

Out of a vast multitude of equally suitable 
thoughts in connection with the Christian Ministry 
I will draw just two or diree for your consideration 
this evening. 

I. I will say a word upon the dedication. The 
Christian clergyman is a dedicated man. These 
lives which you see here before you are not com- 
mon lives. Something has happened to them. 
There is a mark, a seal, an unction, upon them. 
So much is this felt by our Churdi, that she bids 

iz) a Cor. i. 24 
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her Bishops ask of each one who comes for Ordina- 
tion, But do you think that you are moved to this 
work by the Holy Ghost ? The man perhaps says, 
I know not — I cannot positively separate the voice 
of the Spirit from the voice of my own judgment, 
conscience, will. Well, the answer is, Look for 
it, listen to it — there. Do you heartily believe 
that your motive in asking Ordination is honest, 
truthful, pure? Is it the choice of your heart? 
Do you mean to give your life to it ? Have you 
prayed for guidance? Will you pray? At all 
events, understand that this thing which you are 
about to do will require of you a devoted, a dedi- 
cated life. You must not be satisfied with that 
sort of average ambiguous twilight state which the 
world considers good enough for a lay Christian. 
You are about to have a mark set upon you. You 
are about to undertake an office which is either 
sacred or an imposture. You are coming to Christ 
Himself to ask Him to put you into one of His 
priests' offices, not that you may eat a piece of 
breads not that you may earn respect or social 
position, but that you may glorify Him — ^that you 
may make Him known, that you may make Him 

(x) z Saa. ii. j6. 
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honoured, that you may make Him loved. Think 
twice — think a thousand times — before you say 
this, if you are not sure that you mean it But, if 
you do mean it, let no false fear, no cowardly mis- 
giving, hold you back ; for He who takes you for 
His priest will also make you able ; the outward 
dedication shall not lack the inward anointing ; day 
by day you shall find strength as your day, and 
you shall stand in your lot as one of Christ's clergy 
— ^which means Christ's special /^rA'^/i and heritage 
— at the end of the days\ 

2. Thus the dedication passes on into the com- 
njission. You dedicate yourselves to Christ, and 
He gives you His commission. 

I do not enter into any doubtful profitless 
questions. The occasion is far too solemn for 
them. I am not about to discuss either the 
certainty of an Apostolical succession, or the 
necessity of an Episcopal ordination. It is a mark 
not of strength but of weakness, when one Church 
asserts herself by unchurching all others. We 
have to do in this matter with our own ; and it is a 
matter not of self-defence, still less of aggression, 
but of simple duty, to remind an age which has 

(x) Dan. zii. ly 
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lost die veiy idea of ecclesiastical authority, that a 
duly ordained man — ^we presume not to define the 
term — ^bears a commission from on high. It would 
be absolutely intolerable, to one who knows him- 
self, to have to feel, when he robes himself in his 
Vestry for the exercise of one of his clerical func- 
tions, that he is volunteering his counsels for that 
time to a body of rational spiritual beings who 
have just as good a right to teach him. There is 
no rest for us and no standing as Clergymen, 
except in the belief that we are officers in Christ's 
army, commissioned officers, who must speak His 
words if we would not outrage His orders. I know 
that this does not excuse us from the duty of 
taking heed to ourselves as well as to the doctrine % 
lest we contradict that which we say, and have our 
portion afterwards with the hypocrites. Bearing 
this well in mind, still we say. Without Christ's 
comlnission we could not speak : with it a dying 
man may be bold to speak to d3dng men« 

3. Next to the sanctity, the twofold sanctity, of 
the office, let me strongly urge upon you its divine 
humanity. The secret of all influence is. Be human. 
The moment that the Clergyman wraps himself 

(x) X Tim. iv. ifi. 
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in his dignity, parades his authority, tries to 
speak the tongue not of men but of Angels, thinks 
it gain to be thought (as his people are willing 
enough to think him) one of a different mould, far 
more pure, &r more ethereal by nature than their 
own, that moment he loses all real access, all true 
influence — ^if for no other reason, because he is 
then forgetting that Christ Himself, hfs Divine 
Master, when He came to redeem, took not on 
Him the nature of AngelSy but was made in all 
points like unto His brethren, that He might bear 
their sorrows and carry their sicknesses. 

One word of genuine kindness, of hearty, com- 
passionate sympathy, will be worth ten thousand 
expositions of your claim to reverence : it will 
open hearts otherwise barred against you, and, 
letting you in, will let in Christ after you; will 
prepare the way for your Gospel, and make men 
feel when you die that there has been an Evangelist 
and a Physician amongst them. 

And as in your intercourse, so also in your 
preaching. Let it indeed assert strongly, far 
more strongly than in these days is usual, the 
direct revelation and inspiration of your Gospel. 
Claim for it the acceptance of your hearers as that 
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superadded gift of God, above reason and con 
science, above education and genius, whereby He 
has enlightened the darkness of nature, and re- 
moved the veil spread over all nations. But, in 
the enforcement, in the application, of this Divine 
Gospel, speak as a man to men; speak as one 
who knows its necessity to himself, as one who 
knows the nature, the life, the heart, to which he 
has to offer it, and has learned, not from books 
but from men — ^in the cottage, in the hospital, yea, 
in the study too, and the chamber — ^what is that 
deep-seated disease, what is that vice and crooked 
bias of Nature and of the Fall, what is that heart- 
sickness too, and eager inward thirst, to which 
Christ his Lord came to minister, and has pf His 
infinite mercy set him to minister in His absence, 
in His presence I 

4. Need I say then, in the fourth place, that 
the Christian ministry is a work ? It is no pastime. 
It is no outside perfunctory propriety. It is a 
work. 

Let the Congregation know that it is a work to 
preach. Little can they tell, who sit in judgment 
upon our text, our treatment, our voice and style, 
what it has cost us, how much of toil and self- 
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struggle and self-sacrifice, to prepare this thing 
which they so lightly, so generically, call a Sermon ! 
O, if they knew what a Sermon costs an honest, an 
earnest, an affectionate man, they would sometimes 
treat it more leniently as they listen, as they 
depart! 

Yet the Sunday's Sermon is but the crown, the 
result, the deposit, so to say, and residuum of the 
week's labour. The work lies far more, especially 
for the younger elders, in the intercourse, in the 
visiting, in the teaching in homes, in the teaching 
in schools— yes, in the sick-room ministerings, in 
the cemetery buryings — of which few outsiders take 
account, but which grind the energies and severely 
tax the sympathies of twenty thousand clerical 
toilers. 

Never allow any one to say in your presence un- 
reproved — ^never give occasion for it to be said 
by any one, without the right to reprove — ^You 
are a clergjrman, and therefore, of course your time 
is your own. Your own for any idleness, for any 
amusement — ^your own, if not in these days for 
the hunting-field or the ball-room, yet your own for 
any decent, any decorous recreation — ^your own, 
with none to call you to account, and with none 
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for you to account to 1 Be able to say, be bold to 
say, I am an elder of Christ's Church, and therefore 
my time, my strength, my life, is the Church's, is 
Christ's. 

5. Who shall deny then this other avowal — 
that the ministry is a difficulty? You think, per- 
haps, that to make a speech in Parliament, to 
defend a prisoner « accused of larceny, even to 
manage a shop or a firm, is &r more difficult than 
to be a Clergyman. Shame on those who /wi 
their own nest^ and give you an excuse, by their 
own disgracefiil apathy, for thinking this bad 
thought ! In itself, rightly understood, the Clergy- 
man's office is the most difficult in the whole 
world. 

Where is that difficulty, first of all, which he is 
exempt from ? Has he any exemption, think you, 
firom the most common, the most vulgar, of all 
laults and temptations ? Do you suppose, ye who 
pass by, that a Clergyman's Ordination sets him 
above the most trying snares of world, flesh, or 
devil? Sometimes it seems as though he, not less 
but even more than other men, were vexed and 
pinched with each one of these 1 Pity him, ye 
who have hearts — ^pity if you must blame — ^wheo 
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you see him beset and vanquished by some enemy 
most inconsistent, most at variance^ with his call- 
ing ! Read not with exultation, read with deepest 
compassion, those sad memorials which, alas I are too 
frequent in pages loving to record them, of derical 
weaknesses, sins, and punishments! Follow the 
disgraced priest into that life of shame and con* 
tempt, which waits not, in his case — ^what you have 
heard of this evening in Prophecy' — the terrible 
awakening from the dust of the earth I Follow, 
bystanders, and pity ! let us, whom it might befall, 
at least hear and fear I 

But other difficulties, less common, more pecu- 
liar, withstand the onward path of the Clergyman. 
Cannot you understand that sensitive self-know- 
ledge, which makes him oftentimes, for very honesty, 
shrink from speaking, start aside from rebuking ? 
Cannot you feel for, feel with, that trying experi- 
ence which sometimes gives to conscience a two- 
fold sting, and to doubt a double importance ? Is 
there nothing which commends itself to your re- 
spect in the condition of a young man who has 
pledged himself — ^perhaps somewhat hastily, but 
perhaps, at the time, with fullest conviction — to every ' 

(i) Daniel xit. was read as a special Leuoo. 
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one of nine-and-thirty Articles of Religion, to a 
hundred prayers, and three multiform Creeds, and 
who finds himself, as years advance, less than cer- 
tain about some of these particulars of doctrine, 
and made even more vacillating, on the one side 
by the dread of avowing, on the other side by the 
agony of concealing ? These things, in our times, 
are amongst .the difficulties, the professional diffi- 
culties, of hundreds of exemplary and blameless 
men. I ask for them your compassion, at least 
your forbearance, this night 

And yet it is not in the tone of womanish weak- 
ness, but rather of brotherly anxiety and warning, 
that I would speak of these difficulties to those 
who are solemnly pledged, as we are, to face tliem. 
We had no right, sons and brothers ! to expect that 
it would be otherwise. It was but a burying of 
the head in the sand, if we ever looked to Ordi- 
nation as a panacea for infirmity, or hoped to get 
through a life-long ministry without provoking the 
world, stimulating the flesh, irritating the devil, to 
do their very worst against us. We knew, or might 
have known, that these are days of abounding infi- 
delity, and that we could not hide ourselves in a 
solitude so profound as that no dart of sceptic or 
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scoffer should invade it. And if the reality has 
proved worse than the expectations — if we find our- 
selves more severely tried than we anticipated, and 
perceive in ourselves that faintness of heart, that 
loosening of the joints, which prognosticates a 
shameful defeat — do we not know also, have we not 
told others, many a time and oft, where strength is 
to be found ? Have we no experience, none ever, of 
the strength of that weapon of All-Prayer, which 
lifted the down-stricken Christian to his feet, and 
sent him on his way, \i faint^ yet pursuing f 

6. Then let me not end without recording, for 
your encouragement and my own, this one other 
characteristic — ^the Ministry an honour, a privilege, 
and a blessing. 

I know that there are days — ehudy and dark 
days a Prophet teaches us to call them* — ^when we 
would give all we possess to be released from 
our vow. When health fails — ^when rest is im- 
possible — ^when sympathy is denied us — ^when oppo- 
sition is strong — when neglect, coldest and most 
cutting, dispirits us — ^when failure, total and abso- 
lute, rewards long striving — ^when our people cling 
to their sins, and treat the Gospel as a mere lullaby 

(z) Enk. zzziT. IS. 
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of the dying — ^when we ourselves (for who can 
always stand upright?) find a double degree of 
sloth, of worldlinesSy of heart-idolatiy, stealing over 
us, and have one terrible dread lest we ourselves 
should live to bring some frightfiil scandal upon 
our calling ; at such times — and five years or one 
year of a ministry may suffice to give us knowledge 
of them — ^how gladly would we imbuckle our 
armour! how thankially would we stand behind 
a counter, or plod behind a plough ! how should 
we rejoice if the sun ought but set at noonday, and 
we ourselves sleep the long sleep which knows no 
waking below ! 

All this is, and has been, and will be. In 
those days of which such is the plain unvarnished 
tale, God help and be your stay, dear young 
brothers I 

But, that it may be so, take into your hearts 
to-night — lest He be displeased with our thank- 
lessness — the peculiar privileges and blessmgs 
to which He has been pleased to admit His 
priests. 

Seemeth it but a small thing unto you to wear the 
holy ephod and minister in God's Congregation' — 

(t) Num. vn. 9. i Sam. ii. aS. 
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to be taken aside from all low and worldly uses 
and made vessels unto honour in the house and 
temple of the Great King' — to have that which is 
the exceptional .hour of other men's days, the 
reading of the Word and prayer, made your whole 
day — ^to be bidden, to be expected, to cease from 
worldly avocations, and draw all your cares and 
studies this way'' — namely, to that which is not 
more the saving of others than the saving of 
yourselves ? Surely, brethren, if we are lost thus, 
we should have been ten times more lost other- 
wise 1 Yes, I say it with self-reproach and sorrow, 
but I say it also with clear conviction, a Clergyman 
has no right to lay the blood of his soul at the 
door of his Profession : it is not because he is a 
Clergyman that he is to perish, nor is there any 
other profession under the sun in which his salva- 
tion had been more probable than in that which is 
his own« 

Courage, then, soldiers of the Cross ! courage, 
and hope ! Set before yourselves this night, ear- 

(x) a Tim. ti. 2i. 

(a) Sendee for the Ordering ci Priests. 
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nestly and resolutely, the necessity of ending well ! 
Let no man take y<nir crawn^ / There is a special 
coronet for the faithful presbyter, over and above 
that which he shall share with the humblest and 
lowliest of the redeemed. In this life, it is his, if 
he be earnest in his work, to enjoy a gratitude 
scarcely given to another — ^the gratitude of lives 
remodelled, the gratitude of souls saved. When, 
in God's providence, he is rooted up from the place 
of one ministry, and sent to begin another among 
strange faces, and with no certainty of sympathetic 
hearts — or when, his day of toil ended, he is car- 
ried forth to his burial, while another enters his 
vacant parsonage — ^he may not know it, it is better 
that he should not — but he leaves behind him a pecu- 
liar void, a loneliness all its own, in some hearts, 
few perhaps but true, amongst his people — ^he is 
missed as merchants are not, as lawyers are not, 
almost as physicians are not — ^it is not that we re- 
joice in the pain thus inflicted, but we do receive 
it as a symptom of the honoufableness, of the 
blessedness, of the glory of the work ! We do 
insist upon it, that you give God thanks this even- 

(i) Rev. iii. xx. 
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ing, as for other blessings, so especially for this 
— ^that He has accepted us, fr^il, sinful, dying men, 
as His own hands and heads and voices, His own 
stewards and servants, His own ministers and 
pastors and watchmen below — ^has taken our lives 
into His peculiar keeping, has given us Angels' 
work to do, and Angels' food not only to eat but to 
dispense — ^has made earth heaven for us, if we will 
let Him, and labour rest, and business devotion — 
has bidden us carefully watch, and earnestly work, 
and patiently suflfer, for a few days or years below, 
in the hope, the bright, the blessed hope, that, through 
an eternity as delightful as measureless, we shall 
hereafter serve Him without weariness, and follow 
Him without lagging, in that city of the everlasting 
Home, in which the Evangelist saw no temple, be- 
cause the Lard God Almighty and the Lamb were 
the temple thereof^ I 

In that Home may it please God that we all 
meet at last, not one missing — where there shall be 
none to teach, because God has taught all — none to 
minister in the assembly, because the worshippers 
themselves are contained in God — ^where earthly 
partings shall be forgotten sorrows, and where one 

(z) Rev. zzi. aa. 
S 
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blessed reunion shall knit all hearts and lives into 
one, in the one Person, Divine and Human, whom 
thus to know is eternal life, thus to serve is perfected 
freedom ! 

Tuesday Evening, 
August 24, 1869. 




XVI. 

SECLUSIONS WITH CHRIST. 

Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest 
awhile. Makk vi. 31. 

\ MARK is particularly abundant in 
his notices of what our subject calls 
Seclusions with Christ The next chap- 
ter tells of His taking the deaf stammerer 
aside from the multitude, before He spoke over 
him the word of power which was to give him 
back, in one, hearing and speech. And the eighth 
chapter tells of a blind man, whom, in like manner, 
Christ took by the hand, and led him out of the 
town, before He wrought that gradual miracle, that 
healing not at once but at twice, which is a distinc- 
tive feature of this second Gospel 

There must have been more than accident in all 
this. Certainly Christ was teaching in this detail, 
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no less than in the great omnipotent works which 
it prefaces. They are instances, each of them, not 
in word but in sign, of Christ's sense of man's need 
of a seclusion with Himself, if he is ever to receive 
from Him any wonderful or decisive grace. 

The text itself is perhaps an even more touching, 
as it certainly is a more express, assertion of the 
same necessity. 

It was a time of mourning. Our Lord had just 
heard of the death of a near kinsman ; that lion- 
hearted man who had confronted a king in his 
adultery, and had given his life as a martyr to 
truth; that humble self-forgetting saint who had so 
unselfishly accepted his true position as only the 
harbinger of the real Sun of Righteousness, and had 
thought it joy enough, and honour enough, to be 
the Bridegroom's friend, not intruding himself into 
His place, but standing and hearing, and rejoicing 
to hear, the voice of Him that had the BrideK His 
death, with its circumstances, afifected no doubt 
with more than common sorrow the tender, lovmg, 
most human, heart of Jesus. 

Also it was one of those dangerous times in 
human life,at which the accomplishment of a difficult 

(i) John iii. 19. 
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duty is apt to throw us off our guard, and through 
self-complacency to induce slumber. The Apostles 
had just returned from a difficult mission, and had 
come back to report to their Master both what 
they had done and what they had taught It was 
then that He said to them, Come ye yourselves apart 
with me into a desert place. 

And for this third reason also. Theirs was a 
busy life, a life of great unrest at all times : there 
were many coming and goings and they hcuL no leisure 
so much as to eai, A life of this kind, even if it be, 
not less if it be, of a sacred character, is peculiarly 
unfriendly to the spirit of vigilance : it is often 
when the loins are girt about for diligence that we 
are most liable to forget the accompanying charge 
— and your lights burning^. 

Thus in all ways the text becomes a most suit- 
able motto for a few words, important, I am sure, 
and I trust not iminteresting, upon the subject now 
proposed to us — Seclusions with Christ, 

The world is too much with us. 

For some purposes indeed it cannot be too 
much with us. With it and in it lies our work. 
To encourage the acti\ities, to direct the eneigies, 

(i) Luke zii. 35. 
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to foster the interests, of a little fragment of one 
generation — ^this is one of the highest works given 
to any man : to go out of the worid^ would be to 
desert the post assigned, and to do despite to the 
wisdom which has assigned it 

And to come down to a humbler level — ^it is 
within the power of all of us, however slightly gifted 
in intellect or in station, to exercise some influence 
for good in some little comer of that field which is 
the world'; to make some one the better and the 
happier for our having been bom ; so to live as to 
have lived for man's good and for God's glory — 
and all this presupposes intermixture with our fel- 
lows, and would be utterly defeated and frustrated 
by an entire or excessive seclusion. 

Besides which, there are not only virtues which 
can have no exercise but in society — ^there are also 
many faults which spring up inevitably in solitude. 
Even where an entirely religious motive has drawn 
men into seclusion, there has been found no secu- 
rity against its evils : and where solitude has been 
either the resource of disappointment, or the indul- 
gence of an unsociable spirit, its mischiefs have 
been graver still, and an enmity against the world 

(i) X Cor. V. xo. (8) Matt. ziii. 18. 
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has been far, fiar indeed^ from being equivalent to 
a friendship with God. 

In the world — ^whatever the world means for us, 
a larger thing or smaller, but small still for the 
individual even at the laigest — ^in the world lies our 
work ; in the world lies our duty ; in the world our 
one chance of service, our one only hope of doing 
anything to Go(^s glory. 

And yet even the world may be too much with us. 

There are some influences of the world which 
need a strong counteraction. 

One of these is irritation. It is scarcely possible 
for a man to go through a long day of business 
without some trial of temper. Sometimes simple 
interruption — ^the breaking in of imexpected and 
undesired demands upon the time and attention ; 
sometimes the confusion of conflicting demands — 
many persons at once asking admission or re- 
quiring notice ; sometimes the actual strife of 
tongues, the pressure of claims which are incon- 
venient, the assertion of opinions which are dis- 
tasteful, the vehemence of opponents in discussion, 
or the eagerness of rivals in* dispute ; sometimes 
less things than these — the mere weariness of the 
flesh in a round of official duties, or in a succession 
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of unwelcome visitors — are enough to account for 
what is said of the injurious effects of the world 
upon the Christian spirit, in the first and most 
obvious form of disquietude or irritation. 

Another of these evil influences is what must be 
called, in popular language, worldliness. There is 
a tone prevalent in society, whether that society be 
of one rank or another, which is not the tone of 
Christianity or of the Gospel Maxims are avowed, 
or more often assimied, which are not those of the 
Bible. Actions are estimated quite in a different 
way from that in which we find them weighed and 
measured in Scripture. Certain things are spoken 
of as quite natural, not to be helped, or even justi- 
fiable, which the Word of God almost or quite 
expressly condemns. And any direct reference to 
holy things, the introduction of the name of Christ, 
. or any distinct apprehension of eternity or the 
judgment, would at once be stigmatized as lectur- 
ing or preaching, and treated as inappropriate, 
offensive, or even hypocritical For the time, while 
engaged in the business or the intercourse of daily 
life. Christians themselves feel that their principles 
must rather be acted upon than talked of; and the 
common world feels that that is its time and place 
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and prerogative, not to be encroached upon by 
religion, still less afironted by unpleasant recol- 
lections. 

And there is this too in the presence of the 
world, that it keeps under, of necessity, the lively 
action of conscience, and makes any direct access 
to God an absolute impossibility. A Christian man 
thinks it no part of religion, but the very contrary, 
to . do his worldly business badly. If he is to do 
it well, he must give his thoughts to it If he is to 
give his thoughts to it, the lively presence of high 
and holy topics of meditation is scarcely possible. 
The best that he can hope is a general influence of 
Christian principle, a lingering fragrance of the 
morning devotion, a resolute good intention, and 
an abhorrent refusal of eveiything in speech or act 
which could dishonour or. displease his Master. 
Beyond this, he finds no words so descriptive of 
his practical condition, while immersed in the 
commerce of this life, as that brief saying of 
St Paul, At home in the body — absent from the 
Lord\ 

Out of these plain everyday experiences of all 
who hear me springs, as of course, the qualifying ' 

(x) 1 Cor. T. 6. 
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and correcting necessity — Come ye yourselves apart 
into a desert place^ and rest awhile. 

This seclusion may be either periodica] or occa- 
sional , 

By a wise and merciful ordinance of God*s Provi- 
dence, all of us are taken aside (as it were) from 
the multitude for almost one half of our earthly 
being. 

I speak now not of ordinances of Religion, but 
of appointments of Nature. 

Nature is, in other words, God's way of working in 
outward things; God's method of procedure in 
matters not of the soul but of common material 
life. 

Now does not this thought, which is before us 
to-day, help to explain what to some minds is 
mysterious — ^why we should be so constituted as to 
require almost as long a time, taking all our lite 
together, for retirement and refreshment, as we 
have to give to labour whether of the hand or 
head ? Is it not because we absolutely need, for 
our soul's sake, to be much and often taken aside 
from the multitude ? 

Think what Night is, and then say what we should 
be without it I speak not now of its beneficent 
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action upon the body, with its gracious gifts of 
silence and sleep— of spent energies restored, and 
languid £rames recruited. I speak now of higher 
things. What is Night to the soul? 

Think of its compulsory withdrawal from the 
exciting contests, the angiy recriminations, the falla- 
cious ambitions, the frivolous vanities, which belong 
to day and to a multitude. Think of its natural ten- 
dency to recall the thought of dependence and of 
creatureship j to remind us of Him with whom dark- 
ness is light, and who Himself neither slumbereth 
nor sleepeth. Think of the opportunity which rest- 
ing and rising give to prayer; of the suggestion of 
devotion, unsought yet the more powerful, made 
by vicissitudes of night and day, of sleep and 
waking. Where should we be, the best of us, if 
Nature did not thus play into the hands of grace 
—one order of God's operation seconding another, 
and making it comparatively easy, by an outward 
periodical remembrancer, to keep open the door 
of communication between the earthly and the 
heavenly ? 

But who cannot recall also definite instances of 
benefits received from God's original division of 
night from day? The Psahnist speaks of God's 
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visiting Him in the night; of his rdns, his heart 
within, instructing or chastening him in the night 
seasons\ And in the records of sacred story we 
read again and again of special communications 
made of God to His saxaXs—Jrom Samuel^ and 
those thcU follow after — in the watches of darkness. 
Has it not been thus, in a lower and sadder sense, 
with some of us ?. O, it is not in the daytime that 
conscience is the most busy I It is not while sin can 
mix with the crowd, and the voice of a multitude 
or the presence of an accomplice in evil emboldens 
us to call evil good and good evil — ^it is not then 1 
It is in that enforced solitude which night brings 
with it that sin is seen as it is — ^its mask torn off, 
its lies silenced, its foUy exposed, its consequences 
written on the wall in letters of flame. And is it 
not then too that softer and more persuasive in- 
fluences are most alive and active — ^recollections of 
a father's example, of a friend's despised counsel — 
recollections, it may be, of days more innocent and 
aspirations less earth-bound — ^yea, words of God 
Himself spoken to the soul, and vows registered, 
under the Spirit's prompting, in the Saviour's 
book? 

(i) Ptalm zvi. 7. xvii. j. 
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And that which night is, in one aspect as a 
periodical withdrawal from the injurious influences 
of the multitude, that, in another point of view, and 
yet more impressively, is God's day of rest, the 
blessed Resurrection-day, the Christian Sunday. I 
have asked, What should we be without a night ? 
May I not add. Where would the best of us be 
without a Sunday ? There is still preserved amongst 
us as the most precious of the gilts (shall we say 
of Providence or of grace ?) this heirloom of the 
faithful; still, though too little prized, too little 
honoured, yet — let us not be unthankful — a reality 
and a power amongst men ; a day marked out from 
other days eyen for the careless — a day recognized 
even by those by whom it is not loved. Then, 
surely, God in Christ takes us aside from the 
multitude, and speaks to us in accents of authority, 
whether we will hear or whether we will forbear. 
See that we refuse not Him thai speaketh. 

And so we pass from the periodical to the 
occasional 

God's grace has many workings. It despises no 
method as insignificant ; it overlooks, we believe, 
no person as beneath its notice. 

Yes, we might go very low indeed for examples of 
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this taking aside. We might go into the house of 
detention, into the felon's prison, into the cell of 
the condemned. We might see in each of these the 
light of a divine presence ; we might hear in each 
the pleading, perhaps the last pleading, of a 
Saviour's love. It is in, this taking aside that the 
one hope of grace lies. Ill were it — ^humanly (yea, 
almost divinely) hopeless — ^if the only access to the 
criminal were in the face of day, at the thievish 
comers of the street ^ or in the presence of associates 
in his wickedness. But in that dull monotonous 
interminable day of solitude, when the visit even 
of an enemy might be welcome, the entrance of the 
loving Saviour, by His Minister, His Word, or His 
Spirit, may even yet not be hateful, not be con- 
temptible, not be in vain. 

And in His sight who sees hearts there are 
criminals out of prison-cells, whom yet He has 
in His custody, and deals with in His wisdom and 
in His strength. And upon one of these He tries 
His hand of healing thus, and upon another thus — 
adapting Himself with nicest discrimination to the 
antecedents, to the circumstances, to the character, 
and to the life. 3ut one thing you will always find 
— He begins by taking him aside from the multi- 
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tude, saying, Come apart for a while with me. 
Nothing can be done without that — but even that 
He does in varied wa3rs. 

One He visits with a loss, and one with a mis- 
fortune, and one with a bereavement, and one with 
disease. This man had set his heart upon a prize 
— a prize of youth, or a prize of manhood — and he 
lost it ; again and again he tried, and again he lost 
And so he felt desolate. For the time nothing else 
seemed worth competing for. This was the thing, 
the object ; all else were insipid and valueless. And 
so he was alone. And another lost a near friend, 
and the house was darkened; the friend dear as 
his soul, the child of his love, the wife of his bosom, 
was taken from him by a stroke ; and he had no 
heart for society ; the world itself shut him in ; he 
must bear as he can this new experience of Isola- 
tion. And Christ took him too aside. And 
another is smitten with a sore sickness. He has 
always till now enjoyed unbroken strength. This 
tossing upon a bed, by night and by day, is so 
strange to him 1 At first he is restless and impatient 
' —wonders why this has come to him — thinks it hard 
^-can see nothing but second causes — that sharp 
Mdnd, that foolish exposiu-e, that unsuspected 
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stumbling-block, that unskilful physician ! Happy 
if by degrees he comes to understand that this too 
was a taking aside by Christ from the multitude; 
intended to bring him low that it may raise him up 
— to recall him to himself, and so to his God; 
even because Christ is long-suffering to uswardy not 
willing that any should perish^ but that all should 
come to repentana. And therefore, He takes us 
aside, one by one, from the multitude, before He 
applies the hand of healing, or utters to the sealed 
ear His Ephphatha, that is, Be opened. 

But there remains just one caution. 

We must not wait for this seclusion by Christ 
Himself. If Christ comes not to take us aside, we 
must go aside to Him. It is quite true that in the 
course of eveiy man's life it is more than probable 
that he will have some such experience as that just 
described. But these things are not only excep- 
tional in their character — ^they are also in this 
respect unsatisfactory, that, however gracious, they 
are the wrenches and violences of grace; they 
come to bring back a wanderer; they come to 
restore a deaf and dumb man to his senses ; they 
come to pluck a brand from the burning, and save 
an unprofitable servant so as by fire. And that is 
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not what ought to be. That is not what Christ 
came into the world to make the normal condition 
of His redeemed. He came to make us His for 
life first, then for death. He came not to illuminate 
by surprises of grace a few gloomy and wretched 
death-beds, but rather to purify to Himself a people 
of His possession^ zealous in their lifetime of good 
works. Therefore, I say, we must not wait for 
these miracles — ^we must anticipate them. We must 
go aside from the multitude. We must withdraw 
ourselves day by day from the crowd of common 
occupations and incessant worldly distractions, that 
we may be alone by ourselves in real earnest, and 
for a definite purpose, with God, our Father, and 
Redeemer, and Sanctifier. Woe to the man who 
waits for chances of gracQ I Woe to the man who, 
having Moses and the Prophets, having Evangelists 
and Apostles, having the words of Christ and the 
promise of the Spirit, puts off the work of works till 
one shall come back to him from the dead ! One 
has come back to him firom the dead — there comes 
none else, none after. 

So then our closing word is. As you have given 
thanks to God this day for the means of grace^ 
so use them. We have the Word of God — ^we have 

T 
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the command to pray — we have the assarance of 
an open ear and a thnme of grace — ^we have this 
place open everjr day for your woiship — we have 
that Holy Table spread Sunday by Sunday — to be 
spread twice next Sunday — for yoax soul's strength- 
ening by converse with Christ and communion with 
His people. What wait we for? In these things 
Christ is taking us aade, day by day, or week by 
week, from the multitude. Beware lest, despising 
these throu^ thirty, or fifty, or seventy years, we 
find ourselves at last not gently taken aside, but 
radier suddenly smitten down, with no time to cry 
aloud for salvation, or no consciousness within to 
make the cry articulate ! 

Go aside with Christ now, and then there shall 
be no surprise, and no confiision, and no mis- 
giving, if, when He comes for us. He even cqme 
suddenly, calling us to arise and follow Him 
through the pangs of a most suffering or a most 
startling death. 

I have once again, for the very last time, to 
remind you of the duty of making provision, by 
this monthly almsgiving, for the services of this 
beloved Church. I hope and believe that you will 
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not be wanting to it, as years pass away, and the 
caU reaches you from other lips. Give this proof, 
beloved brethren, of your soundness in the faith 
and in the love of Christ — Perseverance — ^that you 
are not weary in well-doing, 

Sunday Morning, 
August 2g, 1869. 




XVII. 

THREE PARTINGS. 

And he saw him no more. 2 Kings ii. 12. 

|IFE is full of partings. Eveiy day we 
see some one whom we shall never see 
again. Homes are full of these part- 
ingSy and Churches are full of these 
partings, and therefore Scripture also, the mirror 
of life, is full of these partings ; tells us how bitter 
they are — or takes that for granted, and tells us 
rather how solemn they are, how admonitory, how 
important — ^bids us regard them, use them, turn 
them to account 

When sin entered into the world, the first con- 
sequence was a murder, the second consequence 
was the Flood, but the third consequence was dis- 
persion. The Lord scattered them abroad from 
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thence upon the face of all the efirth^. Speech itself — 
that dearest, most delightful communion between 
heart and heart — ^was confounded, was made a 
Babel of sounds, conveying no intelligible sense, 
and making the bodily separation which followed 
as inevitable as it was judicial. This was that 
great parting asunder of the human family, which 
had in it the type, and the substance too, of all 
partings — ^allowing but one real reunion, begun on 
Calvary, realized in Pentecost, to be consummated 
at the Advent 

We speak to-night of 'three partings. Some may 
have wondered at the word three. It may have 
seemed to them arbitrary. I hope to show you 
that it is not so. 

I. First, I will speak of bodily partings. 

Those who were once near together in the flesh 
are no longer so. It is a thing of every-day expe- 
rience. To-night there is a family in this Congre- 
gation which before next Sunday will have left the 
town. If / had not gone, they would have gone. 
You will say it is a small event to chronicle in this 
manner. Still it shows, it serves as an example, 
how common are these local changes which make 

(x) Gen. zi. & 
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people wno co-existed before co-exist no longer. It 
shows how hopeless it is to avoid such separations. 
They are part of our lot. They remind us of the 
great dispersion ; they should make us long for the 
great reunion. 

Some of these partings are easily borne. It is 
probable that every day we meet some one whom 
we shall never meet again till the judgment 
There is little that. is sorrowfid in this— though 
even this has its solemnity. We ought to think, 
when a poor man accosts us in the streets or on 

« 

the highway, That person is for a moment my 
neighbour: when I see him next, we may be 
standing side by side before Christ's judgment- 
seat 

One chance meeting has sometimes had in it 
great consequences. It has made parting a pang ; 
it has left a scar for ever: or it has left an in- 
efi&ceable impression for good ; it has changed a 
life, it has saved a soul. Let us think of these 
things. 

But some bodily partings have a more evident 
sadness. 

It is a serious thing to stand on the pier of some 
sea-port town, and see a son or a brother setting 
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sail for India or New Zealand. Such an experience 
marks, in a thousand homes, a particular day in 
the calendar with a peculiar, a life-long sadness. 

And when two hearts have grown into each 
other by a love real and faithful, and the hour of 
parting comes — comes under compulsion put upon 
them, whether by family arrangement or by God's 
providence — when they know that in all probability 
they can meet never again on this side the grave — 
tell us not that this is a light sorrow, a trifling 
pain; for the time, and it may be for all time, 
it is a grief, it is a bereavement, it is a death; 
long days and years may run their course, and yet 
the image is there ; there, and not there — ^present 
in dream and vision, absent in converse and in 
communion. 

The Word of God is so tender to us, so full of 
sympathy, that it paints this kind of parting in all 
its bitterness. No passage of Scripture has been 
more fondly read and re-read by severed friends 
than that which contains the record of the love, 
passing the love of wotnen^ between David and 
the king's son. That last farewell, of which the 
Prophet Samuel did not disdain to write the full, 
the almost photographic history, had in it no pang 
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of unfaithfulness or broken vow : the two friends 
lov^d afterwards, in absence and distance ; and il 
was given to one of them to bewail the death, in 
glorious though disastrous battle, of the other, in 
a strain of lyric lamentation which for beauty and 
pathos stands still imrivalled among the dirges 
and dead-marches of the most gifled minstrels and 
musicians of earth. 

These are among the bodily partings which, of 
course, we must place first, though not foremost, 
among the three. 

Sometimes these bodily partings sever between 
a Congregation and its Minister. Some providential 
call to another field of labour, or, it may be, the 

* 

exercise of his own judgment upon the circum- 
stances of his life and ministry — ^it may be over- 
taxed strength, it may be the belief that his work 
may be better done by another, it may be the 
not unchastened or unlawful desire for a change, 
things being as they are, to a dififerent place or 
kind of service — one or other of these considerations, 
or several of them combined, may have led him 
with his own hand to unloose the bond, and to 
go forth elsewhither to his work and to his labour 
until the evening. Scripture abounds in examples 
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of this sort of parting. Every time that an Apostle 
changed his place — eveiy time that he went on his 
way, after a week or a year of local ministration, 
to exercise his high office elsewhere of an Evan- 
gelist or a Bishop — ^there was sorrow, there was 
pain, on both sides. We can fancy him to have 
been sometimes reproached ; obliged to say, What 
mean ye to weep and to break my heart ' / Certainly 
there were tears shed and sorrowful memories left 
behind him. Yet he went, and God blamed him 
not God knew that such partings need have in 
them no sting — may even have in them a salutary 
quickening, and in the end an abiding comfort 
These are among those bodily partings to which 
there is so much to reconcile us. 

Some sects of Christians have made three years 
the absolute limit, in each place, of the individual 
ministry. There may be some harshness in the 
9 stringency of the rule ; the term fixed seems need- 

lessly narrow ; injuries must sometimes be done by 
such regulations to the life and health of a Congre- 
gation. Nevertheless, though we praise not and 
follow not this rule of perpetual change, we 
feel that there was much of worldly wisdom in it, 

(x) Acts zzi. 23. 
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and something even of a higher. There is such a 
thing as a Church, as well as a soul, settling upon 
its lees^ and requiring what the Prophet calls empty- 
ing from vessel to vessel^. And at all events we 
may well say one or two things in reference to all 
these bodily partings. 

First, that they must be borne. They are part, 
an integral part, of life's discipline. In them, God 
thwarts wills, corrects self-pleasings, punishes idola- 
tries, and reminds men of the alone unchanging. 
Children of wisdom justify the wisdom of this as 
of all God's dealings. They seek not to evade, 
they seek not to elude, the rod (if it be a rod to 
them) of fatherly chastening. They do not pursue 
the departing : they do not forget that He remains 
with them alway, who alone can either bless or 
save. 

They remember too, in reference to all bodily 
separations, that co-existence is not union. We 
may live one with another in the body without 
ever knowing. We may dwell in the same town, 
the same street, the same home — and be strangers 
yet. Often with regard to those nearest to us we 
learn more from the chance sight of a letter, from 

(x) Jer. zlTiii. xx. 
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the casual word dropped by a third person, than 
we knew, in deed and in truth, from being together 
year after year as inmates of a family. Sometimes 
it is the last word in parting which first reveals to 
us what they were. Angels unawares ' only disclose 
themselves as they go : we bless the parting utter- 
ance as we never blessed the abiding. All this 
ihows us that to be present in the body is often to 
be furthest away in spirit : it reconciles us to the 
inevitable, and sheds over it a ray of divinest hope 
and consolation. 

There is another reason for acquiescing in a 
merely bodily parting, which will come out as I 
pass to my second topic — ^which will be, not bodily, 
but soul-partings. 

2. When we think of these, we shall indeed 
learn submission, learn thankfulness, concerning 
the other. 

There are partings between souls. I speak still 
of this life. 

The sands of Tyre and Miletus were wet with 
tears when St Paul there took leave of disciples 
and elders. But those separations were brightened . 
by an immortal hope, and he could conmiend his 

(1) Heb. ziti. 8. 
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desolate ones to the word of God's grace, as able 
to give them an inheritance at last with him and 
with the saved *. I call that a tolerable, a bearable 
parting. God grant it to us I 

How different is it when souls part ! 

There are partings every day between souls. 

There are those who once knew each other inti- 
mately, called each other friends, who now scarcely 
know whether the once beloved be dead or living. 
There are those who have drifted asunder, not 
because one is a lawyer and the other a cleigy- 
man ; not because one has had experience abroad 
of battles or sieges, and the other has led the 
home-life of a merchant or a landowner; not even 
because seas and lands have pennanently sepa- 
rated them, and hands once closely clasped in 
friendship can never meet again in loving em- 
brace on this side the grave. They have parted, 
not in body, but in spirit Ghosts of old obsolete 
worn-out friendships haunt the chambers of this 
being, to remind us of the hollowness of human 
possessions, and the utter transitoriness of all afiec^ 
tions save one. 

StiH more painfully is this seen m cases where 

(i) Acts xz. ji. 
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early friends have become, not foigetful, but hostile, 
by reason of conflicting opinions and antagonistic 
creeds. Such partings — souls' partings we may 
call them — ^are in some instances historical Po- 
litical differences have sometimes separated chief 
friends, and turned the love of the youth into a 
discord and a dissension of the age. Where a man 
lives at all in higher thoughts, lives in any sense for 
God, there the most painful, the most dividing 
differences will occur in the things of God ; and 
one who has a strong conviction of truth and an 
eager longing to see the truth accepted finds steal- 
ing over him first anxiety, then variance, at last 
coldness, towards one who has turned into some 
by-path of what he counts error, whether it be 
Dissent or Ritualism or Romanism, even though 
he may believe that the ex-firiend is a Christian stilL 
But what if the change be not from one form of 
Christianity to another, but fix>m Christianity itself 
into settled unbelief? What if a man hears from 
his fiiend nothing but scoffs and sneers at the 
Bible, at the Gospel, at the revelation of immor- 
tality ? Can he, ought he, to be at one with him 
then? Must it not become at length — ^we say not 
where, but at length — a thorough discord of feel- 
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ing, a total loss of unity ? Must there not arise at 
last, between those two, a sense of severance far as 
earth and heaven asunder ? What commurdon hath 
light with darkness f or what part hath he thai he- 
iieveth with an infidel^ t 

Let us take into view such partings. Let us 
earnestly guard against them by loving in Christ — 
by loving, not in spite but because of a common 
love to Him — and then He who keeps the feet, 
and keeps also the &ith, of His saints', will not 
suffer us to know that most dreadful parting, which 
consists in living for opposite objects — the one for 
some device of man, the other for God's truth and 
Christ's salvation. 

Or what if the parting be caused not by faith but 
by works? What if an utter loss of confidence, a 
destruction and demolition of respect, be the 
dividing cause ? 

O think of these possibilities — ^these more than 
possibilities, these daily experiences of man's life — 
and ask yourselves, in the face of such partings as 
these, what, O what shall become, in our estimate, 
of those mere changes of place which leave lives 
still untouched and souls still at one ? 

(i) a Cor. vi. 14, 15. (3) x Sam. ii. 9. 
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3. Go on then from the partings of tune to the 
death-parting which must come. Set yoursehres 
in full view of that — take into your thought what it 
is — ^ask, in each several aspect of earth's associa- 
tions and companionships, what will be for you 
the meaning of the text — He saw him no more. 

The life-partings, and the soul-partings, all derive 
their chief force and significance from the latest 
and most awful — the one death-parting, which is 
not probably, but certainly, before each and all 

He saw him no more. That parting which the 
text itself describes was momentous, was memor- 
able. That consecration of the Prophet by the 
Prophet — that original casting upon him of the 
mantle, by which his designation was announced 
to him — now fulfilled in the very falling upon him 
of the same mantle, as the chariot of fire made its 
way into the abyss of heaven above — turned a 
common life, a life of ploughing and farming, pros- 
perous (it should seem) and wealthy, into a life of 
absolute unworldliness, a life of dedication to God's 
service, and to the highest interests of a generation. 
This parting was indeed a meeting. It brought 
two lives and two souls into one, as no length of 
bodily converse could have united them. The 
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spirit of Elijah then began to rest on Elisha, when 
they were parted for ever as to the society and 
fellowship of the living. 

It has ever been so with those highest and most 
solemn unities in which man with man, and man 
with his God, finds the crown and consummation of 
his being. It is through the death-parting that the 
everlasting meeting begins. Never till we die 
shall we quite have discarded those infirmities and 
those meannesses whicK cling to the friendships 
and loves of the fallen. Instead of regarding this 
life as all, in regard to that entire union of soul 
with soul for which we hunger and faint and 
groan, let .us learn rather to look upon it as the 
one barrier and impediment to its realization ; let us 
accept this as the law of our nature, not more in 
reference to divine than to human satisfaction, 
that this corruptible must first put on incomiption, 
and this mortal clothe itself with immortality'. The 
death-parting must go first, and then, for such as 
have lived for it, will come the immortal meeting. 

It was thus in the Apostle's view, who so deeply 
felt the humiliation of the clogging encumbering 
flesh, and longed so thirstfully after that chthing 

(x) z Cor. XT. 5J. 
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upon * which is to turn flesh itself into spirit All 
his thoug&ts about union are connected not with 
the seen but with the unseen. Who shall deliver 
me from this body of decUh f was his cry, as much in 
reference to the fulness of his joy as to the perfect- 
ness of his sanctification. 

And when we turn from the disciple to the Lord 
Himself, who can read His earthly life — ^who can 
read the sonowful disappointed words which from 
time to time fell from Him in human converse — 
who can read (above all) His last long discourse with 
His own, concerning the things which should be 
after His decease — ^witfiout feeling that the highest 
communion was waiting for the death-parting — that 
then only could He truly come to them when 
through cross and grave He had first gone away"? 

Let us learn then, my brethren, not to dread 
but rather to desire and to be enamoured of that 
mysterious close which in our blindness and dark* 
ness we so often miscall and shrink from. If any 
heart is saddened at this moment by the shadow 
cast before of a parting with dear friends, found 
sometimes profitable in speech or pleasant in con- 
verse ; if any one is asking anxiously, How shall 

(i) 8 Coi. T. t. (a) John jut. x8. 

V 
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I endure Sunday next and the week and weeks 
which are to follow ? let me bid them set this little 
parting, which is but for a moment, by the side of 
that greater and more solemn which for all of us 
must soon come, and think rather, How can we so 
live now, all of us, both he and we, that the death- 
parting may be an eternal meeting ? Such thoughts 
are altogether wholesome and ediiying ; the other 
have in them so large a mixture of human infirmity 
that they may be only impoverishing and en- 
feebling. 

Set side by side the three partings of which we 
have to-night spoken. There is the parting which 
has to do entirely with place, and with the body ; 
the parting which need not at all touch souls ; the 
parting which has to be submitted to as a discipline, 
not fretted against as a vexation. Souls can still 
love from opposite sides of the globe— on one con- 
dition, which is our topic for the closing night of 
alL Souls may be enclosed in bodies near, nearest 
to each other, and yet not know each other, not 
value, not love. In this ministry which is ending 
amongst you, who almost has regarded words 
spoken, or used ministrations offered, till now that 
the days are numbered? How many would re- 
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main, in our week-day Services at all events, if it 
were announced at this moment that the Minister 
was to stay here till death ? Let us look into these 
things, not under excitement, but in all soberness. 
You will find that it is not the life-parting which is 
of itself an evil. God may bring out of that a far 
higher good. Set over against it that other thing 
— ^the soul-parting. How dreadful would that be ! 
that two persons should drift asunder, one from 
the other, as to all that makes the reality of union, 
the form perhaps continuing! that faith should 
so have died out in the one, or the life have so 
gone astray, that the love was dead though the 
body was there I 

Let us pray that this may not be between any of 
us who have here loved each other ! May we con- 
tinue one in soul — and then the bodily presence or 
absence becomes of secondary moment. Above all, 
let us pray that, when the death-parting comes, it 
may not be that of which Scripture tells — ^that sepa- 
ration which places us on two sides of a great gult 
fixed — ^that severance which is denoted by the 
Parable of the Tares and the Draw-net and the 
Wedding-garment, by the terrible terms the second 
death and the resurrection of damnation — ^but only 
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that brief temporary hiding of the seed sown 
which shall have a glorious harvest — that brief 
blessed laying to rest from which we shall awake 
refreshed and invigorated for a glorious eternity— 
that drawing aside of the curtain of sense which 
shall admit us instantly into the vision of the un- 
seen, and, releasing us finally from all doubts and 
all misgivings and all clinging infirmities, shall ^ve 
us a conscious satisfying everlasting union one 
with another in that Divine Friend and Master who 
is at once Light and Life and Love ! 

Sunday Evening, 
Aup*st2g, 1869. 



XVI II, 

ADDRESS TO YOUNG MEN.' 

A certain man had two sons ; and he came to the fizst, 
and said, Son, go work to-day in my vineyard. 

He answered and said, I will not: but afterward he 
repented, and went. 

And he came to the second, and said likewise. And he 
answered and said, I go, Sir ; and went not. 

Whether of them twain did the will of his father ? Matt. 
xxi. 28 — 31. 

\0N, go work io-day in my vineyard. 
That is God's call to each one of us 
every day. It is God's special call 
this day to one part of the Congrega- 
tion ; and I, for the last time, am to endeavour by 

(x) On the first Sunday in September a Sermon is preached by the 
Vicar of Doncaster to the boys and young men apprenticed under the 
charity of Qtuntin Kay, on the tendency of the Gospel to promote 
diligence. 
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His help to make it audible and to make it per- 
suasive to these. 

You are standing, young brethren, on the 
threshold of a responsible life. The pious thought 
of a Christian man, more than half a century ago 
laid on sleep, has provided for you a welcome aid 
in entering upon that busy life with advantage. 
Few occasions have been more interesting to me 
than those on which, in nine successive years, on 
the first Sunday in September, I have been set to 
utter in your hearing this word of exhortation on 
the power of the Gospel in making men diligent in 
their generation. A noble text and thesis — given 
me by the Founder of this beneficent charity — ^full 
of admonition to us all, reminding us that we must 
work while it is day, because soon the night cometh 
when no man can work. 

The Parables of our Lord, of which this is one, 
were generally taken from things of common life. 
St Paul often speaks of the ufholesome doctrine of 
bur Lord Jesus Christ. And I think we might 
notice this, as one of the minor points (at least) in 
that description, that the similitudes of Jesus 
Christ, the things which He used as the framework 
and setting of His divine teachings, were always 
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themselves of a vigorous and manly character: 
there was nothing in them of fanciful or fantastic 
feeling, and nothing in them of fashion, frivolity, or 
dissipation : they were all taken from family, 
homely, or out-door life — from the real things of 

• 

our being — ^real business or real refreshment or 
real repose, as the case might be — ^from the field 
or the road, from the fireside or the meal or the 
bed of man, not from the haunts of indolent plea- 
sure, and not from the self-made amusements in 
which a luxurious worldliness passes or kills it3 
time. If you open a Concordance of Holy Scrip- 
ture, you will be surprised by the long continuous 
pages filled with the word work — God's work and 
man's — work a necessity, work a duty, work an 
honour, work a happiness, work the employment 
of life, work the criterion of judgment, work the 
joy of heaven. 

And so the Parable before us is a Parable about 
work. 

Look into it. 

There is a family before us. A father and two 
sons. Belonging to the home is a vineyard. 
The vineyard will become a wilderness if it is not 
dressed. The women of the family have their work 
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within doors ; the men of the house must see to 
the vineyard. The father, no doubt, will take his 
share of the toil : but these two young men, with 
the muscle and sinew of youth vigorous and flexible 
in them, they must help : and so. the father comes 
to one of them — the elder of the two — and says, 
Son — or rather, for it is a tenderer word still. 
Child — my child — go work to-day in the vine- 
yard, I am thy father — ^thou wilt obey? I apn 
thy father — thou wilt help me? My child^ go 
— there is a step to be taken ; there is a little ex- 
ertion to be made— ^» — work — to-day — in the vine- 
yard. The command is reasonable; the tone is 
encouraging : a father speaks, and duty and love 
together will surely prompt obedience. 

No : the son, thus appealed to, answers, / wiU 
not, I am not willing, I have not the will. 
What! not willing? not willing to do what a 
father asks ? not willing to do a day's work for a 
da3r's bread ? not willing to take thy share in the 
family's and in the world's work-field — ^to fulfil the 
law of God, and the very condition of being, by 
consenting to eat thy bread in the sweat of thy 
face ? / will not, I have not the will. 

Thousands of young men, in all these ages since 
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Christ spake, have made the same answer. They 
have refused to take their share in honest toil; 
they have preferred their ease, their amusement, 
their vices, to that steady daily industiy to which a 
father's voice, on earth and from heaven, sum- 
moned them. They have thought it no shame to 
let a father — aye, or a mother — toil and struggle 
and suffer and want for them : they have counted 
it fine to be idle, manly to be selfish : they have 
said, almost in words, to the call to work, / will 
not. I have not the wili. 

And sowing the wind, they have reaped the 
whirlwind. Idle habits become a fearful curse to 
the life which has formed them. One da/s neglect 
of duty makes the next day's duty so difficult ! 
To-day's will not is to-morrow's cannot; and mean- 
while idleness itself becomes an insufierable burden, 
and makes the poor silly soul curse itself for its 
folly in having fastened upon itself a load which it 
can neither bear nor shake off. 

There is but one way out of it ; and, happily for 
him, the young man in the Parable took it. He 
had said to his father, / will not; bid afterward 
he repented^ and went. 

He repented. He had what the original Ian- 
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gasige cafls am qfUr-eare about h. His mind was 
not eas7. He had seen his &dier tnm to go widi- 
out a word : that is often the best way of awaken- 
ing remorse. The £uher stayed not to aigne ; he 
had told his wish, he had given his son the o|^r- 
tnnity ; and if he would not take it, if he did not 
care to please his father, no complaints and no 
reproaches would have availed. What the fother 
wanted was a spontaneous consent ; if he could not 
get that, he would not sue for an unwilling acqui- 
escence. He said not a word; he accepted the 
refusal : and then, when he was gone, the son, it 
says, had an after-care — he was sorry he had said 
No : the pastime in his hand, the game, the amus- 
ing book, the idle lounge, had no pleasure for him 
— there was a care in his mind which spoiled 
alll 

What a picture of that which is happening every 
day in English hearts and English homes ! Self- 
willed churlish answers to parents — ^little refusals 
to do little acts of obedience — rankling in young 
hearts, and causing a care afterwards 1 See in 
what follows the way of relief, and God give you 
grace to g9 and do likewise ! 

He repaiied^ and went. The going proved the 
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repentance. I have known young people who left 
the wound in their bosoms all the day, and went at 
night to say they were sorry I They gave a churlish 
answer — they adhered to it — ^they disobeyed, and 
had their way : and then, when obedience was too 
late, they had that thing which some call repent- 
ance, but which God does not call repentance be- 
cause it does not go / This young man repented, and 
went, A few moments sufficed to make him regret 
his answer : just the sight perhaps of his father's 
grieved face, or just the reflection, What a return am 
I making to him to whom I owe my being I and he 
hastened away : he seized the implements of his 
husbandly, the mattock or the pruning-hook, and 
he hurried into the vineyard. Not a word was 
spoken ; but his father saw him at his work, and 
his heart recognized the reality of the repentance. 
Though he had made a surly answer, yet, after all, 
he had done the thing asked. Earnest repentance, 
proved by prompt going, was accepted as the thing 
wanted. And when Christ our Lord would de- 
scribe the case as a whole, He says this — He does 
not recur to the words, but He looks to the act j 
He does not dwell upon the ungracious answer, 
but He does dwell upon the penitent revoke, and 
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saySy briefly bat most toachmglj, He did the will of 
his Father, 

YeSy my friends, we have a gracious Master, and 
He makes room for us even late. He does not 
taont OS with om* sullenness towards Him, when we 
have said a thousand times, in reply to His offer of 
love, I will not. He does not say to any one of 
us, in our moment of softening and of return, / 
calUd to thee yesterday^ and thou wouldest not — J 
have called to thee throu^ long years ^ and thou 
wouldest none of me — now shift for thyself in the 
darkness and in the bondage which thou hast 
chosen. Nay, He says of us, when He sees us 
sorrowful and self-accusing, taking up the long- 
refused task, and toiling along the furrows of a 
neglected and weed-grown husbandry, That man 
has done the will of his Father — ^not counting up 
against us the days or the years of an unfaithful or 
indolent past, but regarding the sincerity of the 
present, in which, after many a will not^ we at last 
repented and went. The will of God is our good : 
if, anyhow and anywhen, we reach that, Jesus 
Christ will say of us, He did the will of his Father, 
Let the tenderness, let the unselfishness of that 
love win us to Him betimes 1 
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The sadder half of the story is behind. One 
little verse tells it alL He came to the second. Some 
one must go — ^and the first will not : let him try 
the younger. He came to the second^ and said like- 
wise : said to him My child, go thou, and work to-day 
in the vineyard. The same kindness of tone, the 
same reasonableness of request — ^but not the same 
answer. The other had said, / wih not: this one 
says, I go, Sir. What could be better ? Instead of 
refusal, here is consent : instead of rudeness, here 
is respect : no reluctance, no excuses, no procrasti- 
nation : all is readiness, and all is courtesy. Son, 
go work. I go, Sir. 

This too is seen amongst us. I scarce know 
which of the two more commonly. I almost think 
the latter. For one boy or young man who 
openly says to the call of duty, / will not, two 
or three will reply by promising obedience. It is 
so easy ; to most natures far easier than the refusal 
/ go, Sir, gets rid at once of the summoner. 
The words and the manner, the promise and the 
tone — all is satisfactory. The young man who has 
so faithfully promised to be steady and diligent 
and punctual ; the young man who undertook so 
faithfully all that his master asked of him — ^regularity 
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of hours, attention to business, civility to customers, 
exactness in accounts, care about companions, 
attendance upon worship— what more can be said ? 
Nothing can be urged which is not anticipated ; to 
argue would be to doubt~to enforce would be to 
mistrust : surely there can be no mistake here ? the 
/ go, Sir, is so explicit, so emphatic, so cheerfuL 
Alas, my young friends ! some masters have found 
it as hollow as it was pleasing, as disappointing as 
it was encouraging. Many a drawer has been 
left unlocked because the promise of the word and 
of the look was so hopeful Many a loss, and 
many a fraud, and many a ruin, has been the con- 
sequence, the bitter disastrous consequence, of 
believing too implicitly one who said, I go, Sir. 

And it has been thus also in matters (if there be 
any such) higher stilL 

When God has come to one of us, saying, San, 
go work — work for me — ^work in my vineyard — my 
vineyard which is the soul — ^my vineyard which is 
the life; I mean, when the Gospel has been preached 
to us, or when the Minister has come and spoken 
of sacred things — say, of Confirmation or of Com- 
munion — ^bidding us not to delay, but to seek God 
at once in all possible ways — ^to think of judgment 
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and eternity, and prepare betimes for meeting God 
— ^has not the reply sometimes been most prompt 
and most encouraging — I go, Sir — tbe promise, the 
profession, the vow, most ready and positive — the 
appearance of seriousness most flattering, and the 
start in duty most encouraging ? But if the same 
Minister came back to us a year afterwards, would 
he find that the thing had been done ? would he 
find that the young man confirmed in 1869 was a 
communicant in 1870? or, to speak of things yet 
more decisive, that the young man who had been 
impressed and awakened and comforted now, was 
steadily walking in all religious and common duties 
then? O, we all need the warning voice which 
here speaks to us, and says, in the language of this 
Parable, He answered and said, I go, Sir, and went 
not. 

Went not. That, in the Parable, was the test of 
sincerity. The request was. Go; therefore he who 
went not was disobedient — we may say, therefore, 
was insincere ; he broke his promise. The question 
was of deeds, not words. What the father wanted 
was a day's work. Therefore the merely saying, I go, 
Sir, was neither hither nor thither ; it was beside the 
purpose. The question is. Did he go ? No — he 
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went not Therefore, after all, it was the elder son 
— the rude, the discourteous, the contumacious son 
— ^who did the will of his Father, What he wanted 
was some one to go : the elder refused, but went ; 
the younger promised, but went not 

I have not said a,nything about the first applica- 
tion of the Parable — ^to the Pharisees and the Pub- 
licans of our Lord's own day; because what was 
true then is just as true — changes of name being 
made — ^now; and Sermons upon the faults Of men 
of other races and ages are beside the mark of pre- 
sent edification. Therefore I will make no apology 
for bringing the whole matter down to our own 
level. And in a few closing words I will just say — 

I. First, that you observe here what God looks 
for in all of us ; for in this we are all alike. God 
looks for work. 

Now we know that there have been many errors 
as to what work is. Some have imagined that by 
work was meant a number of separate isolated 
good acts — a man trying to purchase heaven by 
giving away money, or else by going to Church, or 
else by denying himself in all manner of outward 
ways, and claiming a life of happiness hereafter in 
return for a miserable life here. No wonder that 
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the very phrase, Justification by Works, has thus 
become repulsive and odious to Christen ears. 
Nevertheless it is true that what God looks for in 
each of us is work. Not mere resolutions — ^not 
mere feelings — not mere wishes — ^not mere aspira- 
tions after and meditations upon a life above. Still 
less, mere correctBess of religious opinion, or a clear 
understanding of what Christ is and of what Christ 
has done. These things may be the mere mock- 
eries of the younger son's reply, I go^ Sir, What 
God requires of us is work. Work is a real thing : 
there is something over — ^something (as men say) to 
show for it — when it is done. Resolutions, feelings, 
wishes, meditations — still more, opinions and Aoo 
trines— ^arwA with the using. The difference be- 
tween all these and what God calls work is, that 
they vanish and it endures. 

But then, what is work ? It has two chief parts 
— an inward and an outward. 

This is the work of God, thai ye believe on Him 
whom He hath sent. Thus spake our Lord to men 
whose chief danger was unbelief. Perhaps to men 
whose faith was sound, and whose chief danger was 
indolence and torpor, He might have spoken some- 
what difierently. But the first and foremost thing in 
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all of us IS — and we know it — ^to bring the inward 
state, tbp state of the heart and of the soul, into 
conformity to the will of God. Some men, when 
God asks for devotion, will give Him diligence — 
when God asks for love, will give Him toil — ^when 
God asks for submission, will give Him zeal — and 
so on. But to bring the soul its^ into a condition 
of entire submission, deep thankfulness, earnest 
piety, absolute faith, is the first and the chief thing 
of all, when God says, Go^ work. This can only 
be done— and at best but imperfectly — by being 
much with God in self-examination, in prayer, in 
meditation, in thanksgiving, in the study of His 
Word, in Holy Communion. It will be propor- 
tioned to the knowledge and love of Jesus Christ. 
It will be proportioned to the degree in which 
the Holy Spirit is sought and watched for and 
cherished and obeyed. 

This is the first work. 

And the second is like unto it An earnest 
daily persevering endeavour to bring the life and 
all its habits into conformity with the will of God 
and with the example of Jesus Christ. If there is 
anything wrong in us, it must be got rid of, it must 
be rooted out, by patient prayer, by real struggling, 
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by deep repentance, by watchful faith. This is 
work. Yes, there are those here present who could 
say that this is hard work — difficult, trying, often 
disappointing and daunting work. And yet to 
this not least the call of God is applicable, Son^ 
f (7 work. 

And where this is done, the work of doing good 
to others — the work of carrying influence into 
other hearts, of benefiting friends and neighbours, 
of assisting those who are in difficulty, and en- 
couraging those who are in trouble — will not be 
wanting, be sure. The best of all influences is that 
of a bright example : one prayer is worth many 
lectures; one earnest inward struggle with a beset- 
ting sin will do more, even for others, than a thou- 
sand visits or ten thousand words of reproof. All 
God's work hangs together : he who will work for 
Him in the vineyard of the soul will certainly not 
be idle for Him (whether he himself knows it or 
not) in the vineyard of the life. 

2. Secondly, and lastly, the danger of a falla- 
cious promise is greater even than the danger of a 
hasty refusal. The son who said, I gOy Sir, was the 
one who wm/ not The other, though he even 
said / 7ai// not^ yet afterwards repented and went. 
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Let us be sincere, at all events. Let us be true 
and plain, with ourselves, with one another, and 
with God. If you mean nothing, then say nothing. 
Repentance waits not on the false promise : re- 
pentance waits rather on the frank repulse. It is 
better to say, / will noty and go, than to say, / 
gOy Sir, and not go. Best of all is it — ^and God 
give us this — to say, / go. Sir, and having said 
it, to go. Where is he who has both said and 
done ? That is what ought to be : in a manner, 
we have all said — or why are we here this day ? in 
a manner we have all said, / gff, Lord; then God 
grant that we be not judged out of our owh mouth, 
or condemned as those who themselves said, and 
did not ! 

My young friends! some of the things which 
have been spoken to-day may have seemed to you, 
it may be, words of course ; words such as Sermons 
deal in ; not meant (as people say) for real life, nor 
for persons placed as you are. But yet let me say 
to you, that he who spoke them meant them all, 
and meant them for you. O, if you are ever to do 
a good life's work — ^if you are to get safe to the 
end of it — still more, if you are to bear the troubles 
which are before you, to escape life's snares, and 
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get through life's duties — ^you must begin with 
your God ! life without God is a ship without a 
compass. Work done merely to get a living is 
poor work ; far, far emptier and more hollow than 
one single hearty prayer, or one single bitter tear 
of genuine heart-deep repentance ! If I am to 
show you that the tendency of the Gospel is to 
make you diligent, I must begin by telling you of 
the Gospel, and praying you to take it into your 
very hearts and souls. And what is the Gospel ? 
Is it not the glad news of a Father in heaven — 
always with you, always loving, always desiring and 
seeking your good — a Father, forgiving you for 
Jesus Christ's sake — z. Father, helping you day by 
day by the grace of His Holy Spirit? Begin 
your work there — on your knees before your Father 
in heaven — and depend upon it. He will bless you 
in all that you put your hand unto — He will be 
your God for ever and ever — He will be your guide 
unto death 1 

Would to God, my brethren — ^yea, may God 
grant — that this last word may be more fruitful 
than any that was before it 1 O that some young 
heart here open beiore Him may be forming in 
secret the great, the strong resolution for a 
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Christian life and for a Qiristian heaven ! If any 
such there be, amongst those now present before 
me, to that young man, to that boy, shall the say- 
ing of the sweet enchanting Psalm be verified — 

Because he hath set his lave upon me^ therefore 
wUl I ddiver him : I will set him up because he hath 
known my name. He shall call upon me^ and IwHl 
hear him : yea, I am with him in trouble: I will 
deliver him and bring him to honour. With long 
Ufe will /satisfy him, and show him my salvation, 

Sunday Morning, 
September 5, i86e 




XIX. 

ONE IN CHRIST. 

'e are all one in Christ Jesus. Gal. iii. 28. 

fUR last subject was, The Three Part- 
ings. To-night we are to speak of the * 
One Meeting. It is striking thus to set 
in contrast, over against each other, the 
great dispersion and the great gathering. 

TA^ Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon 
the face of all the earth — ^with divided tongues, and 
sundered hearts, and conflicting interests: they 
left offy under this compulsion, to build the city — 
whether the city of a cosmopolitan society, or the 
city of a spiritual unity. 

Man has lived and laboured and suffered and 
struggled, from that day to this, under the curse of 
a world-wide dispersion. 
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Without understanding this, we can never under- 
stand either the bitterness of our little individual 
partings, or the blessedness promised in the text 
now before us. 

There lies, deep down in the heart of mankind, 
not always read aright by the spirit of man which 
is in him, but always read aright by Him who has 
all hearts in His hand, a craving yearning thirst- 
ing desire for this reversal of the curse of Babel — 
for this re-gathering and re-uniting which is to be 
found only in Christ. 

We speak of Rest as man's want. But what 
rest ? Not a rest of dreamy or dreamless slumber ; 
not a rest of indolent self-indulgence ; not a rest ot 
imdisturbed self-contained isolation: this cannot 
satisfy the want of a spirit come from and return- 
ing to God \ this cannot fill the capacities of a 
heaven-bom everlasting existence. Underneath the 
longing for rest lies another longing — and that is 
for union, unity, oneness; for a voice to recall 
God's scattered ones from Assyria and from Egypt 
and from Fathros and from Cush and from Elam 
and from Shinar and from Hamath and from the 
islands of the sea^y and make for them one blessed 

(i) Isaiah xi. xx. 
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home, not by building upon earth a tower whose 
top shall reach heaven, but by bringing down out 
of heaven that holy city of which God, God in 
Christ, shall be at once the Light, and the Pre- 
sence, and the Temple. 

Dispersion is the woe. We see it in the man — 
we see it in the race. 

The man himself is not one, but many. My 
name is legion^ he says of himself, as he con- 
templates the thousand elements and constituents 
of his nature, and beholds them no two at one. 
Judgment and inclination, desire and conscience, 
duty and passion, self-will and the will of God — ^all 
are at variance one with another : the flesh lusts 
against the spirit^ and the man whose soul is 
awake to good yet finds himself daily doing the 
evil — can but marshal the hosts to an intestine and 
an internecine battle, crying out, in his bitterness, 
against one half of himself, O wretched man that I 
am ' who shall deliver me from this body of death f 
It is the disunion, it is the dispersion, which 
tortures him. He is not at one, no not within. 

Even if this strife be appeased — if an inward 
unity has been secured by the decisive prevalence 
and victory of one combatant, so that the man 
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does move altogether, whether towards good or 
evQ — yet, as he looks oat of himself upon the 
thousands and myriads^ made of one blood with 
him^ sharing the trials of the present and the 
anxious destinies of the future, he feels himself still, 
like those to whom St James and St Peter address 
themselves, a stranger of the great dispersion — ^he 
is still unrestful, because he is still isolated, still 
alone. The heart craves union : till it finds imion 
it cannot know rest 

And this craving for union is often ignorant, 
often impatient, often perverse, often sinhiL It 
does not, all at once, even when it hears the 
Gospel, submit itself to God's will, to Christ's direc- 
tion, as to the end to be sought, or the manner of 
the seeking. 

One man, his heart all athirst for that rest which 
is union, will look out tor himself some earthly 
object, which he may deck with every fancied per- 
fection, and then bow before it as his idoL Another, 
of a less refined mould and making, will even find a 
gross, base, and perishing union in some com- 
panionship in sinning. For the moment he fiinds 
himself less alone ; for the moment he has slaked 
the thirst of his soul at a muddy and a broken 
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cistern— even in a counterfeit union, to be followed 
by a more aching loneliness than the former. 

And if men happen to have a different concep- 
lion of the natural dispersion — either because their 
affections are less lively, or their ideas wider and 
more philosophical — ^then they frame projects, 
larger or smaller, of combination and fellowship ; 
they will unite men in leagues, societies, associa 
tions, which are to reform nations or remodel 
Churches: disappointed of unity here, they will 
seek it there : a new sect shaU give them that sense 
of perfect harmony which older Creeds and Com- 
munions have failed to inspire : even an excluding 
process has been tried, where schemes of compre- 
hension have been found vain : still beyond, a little 
beyond, has lain the goal of absolute oneness, and 
still a weary and foot-sore multitude have plodded 
and tramped after it — ^in vain I 

And then, all at once, there enters this world of 
dispersion and disunion — enters it, as by a small 
wicket-gate, in remote insignificant Palestine — One 
who represents Himself as possessing, for all man- 
kind, for all time, not only the secret of rest, but 
the very rest itself— One who cries aloud in the 
temple-court, crowded for a great festival, in words 
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absolutely unique, probably, in philosophy or in 
religion, Jf any man thirsty let him come unto Me 
and drink — drink, as He explains Himself, a water 
which is absolutely satisfying, because it brings into 
the soul that kind of rest which is union, union 
with God, and so union with itself and with its 
brodier. Can we not see, can we not feel, what a 
Gospel, what a charm, what a strength, what an 
attraction, this ofifer brings to the strangers of the 
great dispersion? Scattered abroad^ by reason of 
sin, upon the face of cUl the earthy now in Christ 
Jesus ye are all one: One person is the original 
saying; not one thing, not one in name or in 
feeling or in thought only — ^but one person. That 
which no two human beings can otherwise be — not 
even if Jthey love each other with a devoted, an all- 
absorbing love— one person — that God will make 
us all to be, so many as are in, inside, Jesus Christ. 
No two men, whatever they be to each other, can 
be one person : the spirit of man which is in him 
can be in no other — ^itself separates, itself isolates 
him : they must think apart, they must feel apart : 
even love breaks not down absolutely the barriers 
of the separate personality : nay, in some things the 
heart must to the end alone know its own bitterness^ 
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and no stranger, nay, no friend, can quite, in its 
uttermost meanmg, intermeddle with its joy. But 
Christ offers to make us all one person, one man. 
Because He gives us of His own Spirit : does that 
which no one else can even offer or speak of: 
sends into all believing loving hearts that blessed 
Spirit, who not only carries messages, or speaks 
words, from soul to soul, but is Himself a living 
acting life-giving Presence — ^the Presence, first, of 
God in each; the Presence, secondly, of each 
in all. 

I determined this with myself, friends and 
brethren, in the prospect of this solemn evening, 
that I would endeavour, God helpmg me, to make 
my latest words the strongest in comfort and the 
brightest in their hope. It would have been easy 
for me to-night to depress ai^d weaken. Topics of 
sadness are strewn plentifully around me. I might 
have bidden you look around upon this holy 
place, mark well its stately aisles, its noble pro- 
portions, its varied lights and shades, its solemn 
Chancel, lately beautified afresh by loving hands — 
I might have said to you. See ye all these things f 
they may remain while earth stands, but we remain 
not : the hand of change is busy amongst us, and 
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voices sound in your ears this evening which many 
will hear again no more for ever. 

Or I might have carried back your thoughts to the 
histories and memories of domestic life, and called 
you to reflect upon vicissitudes of Providential deal- 
ing which within the years of this ministry have left 
an ineflaceable mark upon die houses, and upon 
the hearts also, which have been its charge. I might 
have urged you to gather up into one bundle of 
sorrowfid recollection all the way we have trodden 
together, you and I, these last nine years — 

Sottls that have toiled and wrought and thought with me . • 
The long day wanes : the slow moon climbs : the deep 
Moans round with many voices. 

I might have harrowed your kind hearts with 
reminiscences and forebodings — spoken of those 
possibilities, worse than of death, which loom 
before us in the darkness — ^and thus drawn fh>m 
your eyes those sympathetic tears which lie, I 
knowy to-night, but just below the surface — ^but 
just, and hardly, unshed. 

This would have been easy — and a momentary 
relief might have rewarded it 

I might have spoken to you of myself. What it 
costs a man — ^what years he lives in one month — if 
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he is to detach and uproot himself from the works, 
from the ties, from the associations and friendships, 
of a prolonged ministry in a place much endeared 
to him, a home of many kindnesses, generous con- 
fidences, and warm hearts. More especially, if he 
has been permitted to minister in any manner to 
the young — to those whose hearts are tender^ and 
who are not yet ashamed to feeL Yet more, if it 
be his lot to have had around him, in the course of 
these years, more than a hundred still closer friends, 
with whom he has daily exchanged those serious, 
those deepest anxieties which belong to a season 
of latest preparation for the very ministry itself of 
God's Church. To wind up these various threads 
of interest and of occupation \ to take his place 
for the last time at the head of that table which 
has been the scene of week-day instruction at 
morning and evening ; to go through, for one last 
month, in the Church, those inspired Psalms which 
remmd him, day by day, as he announces them, of 
a shortening term and a hastening close ; to stand, 
for a few, few Sundays, before a Congregation soon 
(as they know and as he knows) to be left behind 
— at length, as this night, to stand before them, as 
(heir Pastor, absolutely for the very last time — ^all 
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this, you may suppose, is trying to flesh and blood, 
trying also to soul and spirit : sometimes he is 
tempted to wish that it were done, and that he 
were free to fly away and (if there be such a thing 
for him) at last to be at rest 

But in these thoughts, as in the former, there is 
nothing sustaining, nothing (in the Scripture sense) 
comforting. 

For what can the thoughts of his heart at such 
a moment be, but thoughts of sorrow and dis 
quietude for things half done, ill done, not done ? 
How can he fail to reproach himself, and most 
bitterly, for kindnesses poorly acknowledged, 
desires for spiritual help often unfulfilled, now by 
ignorance, now by foigetfulness, now by unskilfiil- 
ness ? How many hearts, in niiie years, must he 
have sadly wounded 1 how many souls, it is a 
sadder thought still, must he have left athirst, 
whom he might have watered I 

There is no strength, there is nothing but weak- 
ness, here 1 

And therefore, my brethren, craving for some 
point of rest myself, craving it also for you, I 
have turned aside from all these topics — tempting, 
alluring, almost clamorous, as they were to me — to 
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one which should have in it absolute perfect inde- 
structible comfort : and I find it for myself— I find 
it also for you — ^in this place. Ye are all one person 
in Christ Jesus. I would teach you to look upon 
this parting as none. I would teach you to over- 
look, to disregard, to despise it. I am not going 
away — ^you are not staying behind : we are one — 
one thing, nay, one person, still — if we be only, both 
you and I, inside Christ. 

It is no pleasure to me, believe me, to think 
that I shall be missed. I know that I shall be 
missed. God gives it now and then, as His best 
earthly blsssing, to one man — ^whom He^ remember, 
endowed and qualified for this purpose — He, not the 
man — to be the instrument — ^let us use a less com- 
monplace expression — to be the voice, to be the 
thought, which finds its way into a heart, into a soul 
— ^which lodges there somethingwhich makes an alte- 
ration, adds something, explains something, recon- 
ciles something, so as to make God more intelligible, 
more loving, more dear, to one of His sorrowing 
struggling perplexed children. I say that there is 
nothing wrong in thanking God for that particular ^ 
influence. It may even have helped some one to 
cross the boundary line between darkness and 

Y 
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light, between wretchedness and happiness, between 
death and life ! Who shall think scorn of an office 
which can do that — ^which can be permitted, em- 
ployed, blessed, but for once, to do that? You 
cannot complain of a person who feels gratitude for 
such an office 1 You cannot be surprised if a feel- 
ing of no ordinary kind springs up towards the 
voice, towards the mind, which did that for you. 
You cannot help, you cannot alter it 1 

Nevertheless the man who could rest there, the 
man who could desire that his loss should be felt 
— ^felt in a morbid cherishing of his memory, felt 
(worse still) in an unchristian disparagement of a 
successor — ^would be scarcely less contemptible as 
a man than unworthy as a Christian minister. To 
be told, as though it could give you pleasure, that 
such or such a person in your Congregation will 
never care to hear another Sermon ; to be told — ^it 
is dreadful even to repeat it — ^that congregations will 
diminish, that ministrations of mercy and instruc- 
tion will fall off, that the Holy Sacrament of the 
body and blood of Jesus will be more scantily 
sought, by reason of the removal of a man that 
must die — t)iis, this is homble I What can you 
think of a Minister to whom such predictions should 
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be grateful ? What can you think of a Ministry of 
which this shall be the result? 

My consolation, God helping me, shall be the 
opposite, the direct opposite of this. In outward 
things it shall be this — ^that tidings reach me, week 
by week, of a work proved to be of God by being 
seen to be permanent That my successor finds 
amongst you a goodly band of District Visitors, of 
Sunday-school Teachers, of men and women eager 
to be taught, ready (as<jod gives them the power) 
even to teach. That the Monday evening meeting, 
and the Tuesday evening meeting, and the Thurs- 
day evening senrice, and the Friday evening meet- 
ing, are fuller and more earnest, every one of them, 
than in the days of the late Vicar. That each 
suggestion, each smallest wish, of him that fills my 
place, is far more persuasive, far more eloquent to 
your hearts, than ever was mine. That you your- 
selves, made aware (it may be) by present expe- 
rience, how short, how fleeting, may be your 
opportunities as a Congregation, lose not one 
moment in giving yourselves, to the Lord first, 
and then to His minister, as those who desire in 
everything to redeem the time^ to buy up the 
apporiuniiyy because you know that the time is 
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short, because you feel in yourselves that ilu days 
are evil/ 

But I cannot pretend, my brethren, in such 
sense to be disinterested as to wish to be for- 
gotten. I do desire that you and I should never 
really be dissevered. Therefore it is that I have 
taken for my last subject that only union which is 
indeed oneness. Ye are all one in Christ Jesus. 
In Him the dispersion is regathered. All things, 
St Paul says, in heaven and in earth are gathered 
together in Him'. It seems as though even Angels 
who never fell are in some manner interested and 
concerned in that regathering. Certainly the dead, 
equally with the livmg, are so. And I desire to 
say to you, this last night, how alone you and I 
can ever henceforward be at one. Each sepa- 
rately must enter into, must put on, must invest 
himself irith, Jesus Christ Are the words am- 
biguous? You know what they say. They bid 
you to cast all your burden of guilt — ^is it not 
heavy? too heavy for you? — upon Christ as your 
atonement They bid you to cast all your burden 
of sin and sorrow and conscious weakness — \s it 
^ not heavy ? too heavy for you ? — upon Christ as 

(z) £ph. i. zo. 
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your Friend. Then axe you inside Him. He 
includes, He contains you — and in the dread day 
of days, when the Avenger of blood looks for you, 
he shall find only Christ' — only Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified, Him risen ! 

In the exercise of that incorporation, of that 
union, of that oneness, will our true fellowship 
henceforth be found. You might detain me, you 
might pursue me, and yet we might not be one— 
not one person certainly I But if you and I are 
all inside Christ, then we must be at one. Then 
all minor differences, of place and intercourse, sink 
at once into nothing. Place and sight may make 
the difiference of pleasure, of comfort, of expressed 
communion, of conscious unity. But they make 
no difiference whatever, as to the reality, as to the 
essence, of union. You may worship here, and I 
there — ^you may kneel at these rails, I at others — 
what then ? We are ail one person in Christ. 

In the face of such union, let us learn — ^it is a 
hard lesson — ^let us learn to despise and trample 
under foot all other. What is neighbourhood?" 
What is co-existence ? Men live next door to each 
other, and never meet — ^meet, and never commune 

(i) Phil. iU. 9. 
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— commune, and never are one. At last a call 
comes — one goes forth, at the summons of busi- 
ness, of necessity, of the Gospel, to a distant shore — 
seas roll between— they never see, they never hear 
of each other more — ^yet, for the first time, they 
may be one — one person — ^in Christ They kneel 
together, as they never knelt here, in one realized 
Presence. They find, taught by sorrow, that the 
Lord is God over all the earth — one Kmg, His 
name one\ They understand now thmgs unfelt 
before. Abundance did but disgust Now they 
have a barer sustenance, but a keener appetite. 
They hear of Christ far away, and they find Him 
the Desire of nations. They take Him into their 
hearts by faith. They feed upon Him as their Bread 
of Life. And He, though they know it not, is 
giving to each one of them day by day of His 
Spirit. The Communion of Saints is between them 
— and therefore the life of life — ^the resurrection of 
the dead, and the life everlasting. Now first they 
are one. They lived side by side here, and were 
strangers still. They met, they talked, they jested 
— ^they toiled and they played together — ^yet never 
knew. Now they are one— one person. Days 

(t) Zech. xlv. o. 
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may pass, months, years, quarters of centuries — ^but 
that bond is fastened between them which cannot 
be broken. Now life is seen to be death, and 
death life. Now they knowj or they shall know, 
that the Babel-<lispersion is a Christ-gathering. 
They may have loved each other here, and trembled 
at the great parting. Now they know that that 
parting is the great, the first, the final reunion. 
Or, it may be, here they have not loved equally, 
not happily, not without doubting. One loved 
more than the other — the lavished love seemed to 
be wasted. There was no felt reciprocity — it was 
all on one side. O, look forward ! Spend all your 
thoughts upon the union in Christ! Make your 
friend love Him, then he will at last love you ! 

So be it, my beloved brethren, between me and 
you. Here, oftentimes, you may have thought my 
counsels unwise, and my persuasions unskilful: 
think not of it 1 That which was defective Christ 
can repair : that which was true you will one day 
see with me 1 

Let all our thoughts be turned this night upward 
and onward I Think of that day, when partings 
shall be no more remembered, nor come into 
nund I when every eye shall, be strained to see who 
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of the loved ones are set on the right hand ! when 
no recollections will seem either painful or pleasant, 
which did not bear, for good or for evil, upon the 
life of souls I 

We have our sad thoughts, and you ! We know 
the bitterness of human loving — in its painful part- 
ings and more painful doubtmgs I God help us all 
so to love as to love in Him ! to be willing to forego 
present comfort, even in loving, for the sake of 
that everlasting love which must come if we be 
faithful I And O may He, of His own great love, 
give us entrance at the last day into that mighty, 
that august Home, where all shall be love — ^because 
it is the Presence of Him who is all Love 1 

Sunday Evening, 
September^, 1869. 
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